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ENGINEERING °® UTILIZATION ® LOAD-BUILDING *® MANAGEMENT 


e Many valuable facts are being offered these days on the vitamin con- 
ent of foods. But have you noticed how little the public is told about 
how to cook these foods so that these vitamins may be preserved? 


@ Robertshaw has seized this golden opportunity to perform a much- 
needed public service—and also promote the modernity of gas cooking 
so that there will be a market for better gas cooking equipment when 
peace is here again. 


¢ Through its Education Program, Robertshaw is teaching schools. It is also widely used by County Home Demonstra- 
he gospel of ““Measured Heat” and the part heat plays in tion Agents, Home Economics supervisors, and at Univer- 
proper cooking. The Robertshaw “Measured Heat” Pro- sities where home economics teachers study. These are 
sgram is used by Home Economics teachers in grade and high the people in whose hands the future of gas cooking lies. 


ROBERTSHAW company 
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YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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It covers in detail batters and doughs, the It discusses meat shrinkage, the influence It shows comparative results in pictures o 


functions of -the ingredients, leavening of roasting time, means of determining wall charts, in student material and te 
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THERE ARE NO PRIORITIES ON PROGRESSIVE THINKING 


N times of emergency, such as these, there is little 
incentive or opportunity for the average manu- 
facturer to develop new lines or to build improve- 
ments into existing products. Unprecedented 
wartime demands are not conducive to immediate 
progress within the equipment industry. But there 
is the opportunity for some good solid thinking on 
what can be done when the emergency is over. 
The Engineering, Research and Development 
Departments of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany and Merco Nordstrom Valve Company are 
thinking ahead of the times. On the drawing boards 
new designs are taking form. In the laboratories, 
experimental models are being put through their 
paces. Scarcity of materials and priority controls 
will prevent the immediate introduction of these 
developments. But there are no priorities on progres- 


EMCO 


NORDSTROM 


sive thinking. With the ultimate return to normal, 
the results of today’s research will be apparent in 
tomorrow's equipment. 

The EMCO-Nordstrom organization, with its 
unexcelled facilities for research and development, 
including fellowships at a world renowned scientific 
institute, is contributing valuable aids to the 
Nation’s war efforts. 

In peace or at war, continuous research goes 
forward to assure that the technical developments of 
the future, be they designs, materials or methods, 
will be incorporated in EMCO Gas Meters and 
Regulators and Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


NEW YORK — MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY “<ANsas City —s SEATTLE 


DES worn aun Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
uemenrs §=6 soston NATIONAL METER DIVISION, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO COLUMBIA 
LOS ANGELES BUFFALO 


WHAT PART 


ba LL probably be surprised. For example: A bed 
for one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers takes twelve feet of 
pipe. A water line for just one cantonment is many miles 
long. A single demolition bomb starts from more than a 
thousand pounds of steel tube. The boilers of our newest 
battleships contain tons and tons of seamless boiler 
tubes. An army bomber may require a thousand pounds 
or more of mechanical tubing. Uncounted numbers of 
shells, tank parts, cannon mounts, machine gun rests, 
etc., all take an enormous quantity of pipe and tubes. 

We wish you could see the ceaseless activity going on 


NATIONAL TUBE 


IN THE WAR PROGRAM? 


within NationaL Tube Company mills, the speeding up 
of production facilities, the improvements through tire- 
less research. Then you would share our confidence that 
whatever the call for tubular products for war require- 
ments, NATIONAL Tube will be ready to do its full part. 

We are glad that in this emergency we have been able 
to render our country quick, vital and quantity aid. 
We're all in the same boat, pulling to the same end— 
mill, factory, distributor, and consumer. 

It’s a journey none of us wanted to take, but having 
embarked on it, we Americans shall see it through. 
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Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


TRENCH MORTARS stand firmly 
on supports of SHELBY Tubes. 


TANKS of all kinds call for vast 
quantities of Seamless Tubing. 


BATTLESHIPS are a maze of pipe 
and tubes, from stem to stern. 


MODERN BOMBERS use SHELBY 
Aircraft Tubing in many parts. 
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A Titanic Struggle of Resources 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Petroleum Coordinator for War* 


URING the past decade or so, when Hitler and his 
“co-hordes” were planning for war, we in this coun- 
try were planning peacefully for the conservation of our 
petroleum resources. We were learning how to recover 
oil and natural gas efficiently and with sharply decreas- 
ing waste. The men of your industry and your cousins in 
the oil industry, the state conservation authorities, and 
Federal agencies were working together. You were not 
planning for war, yet you were, surprisingly enough, mak- 
ing it possible for the country to be ready if war should 
come at least so far as your industry was concerned. With- 
out petroleum, and without natural gas, we could not win 
this war within the time which it will now take us. 

We must not only think of our immediate war re- 
quirements; we must also plan and conduct our operations 
so as to provide a sufficient supply for an indefinitely long 
period into the future. We must continue our conserva- 
tion practices in order to have sufficient reserves to meet 
the post-war problems of reconstruction. In winning the 
war we do not want to exhaust our valuable and irreplace- 
able oil and gas reserves, unless it is 
literally a matter of liberty or slavery, 
of life or death. 

In some quarters there seems to 
be an unjustified feeling that state 
laws and the functioning of state regu- 
latory bodies are no longer necessary 
or important on the ground that the 
Federal Government has taken over 
full control of the gas and oil business. 
I can assure you that there is no basis 
for such a point of view. It has been 
necessary to impose, for the period of 
the war, a certain amount of Federal 
regulation of the oil and gas indus- 
tries just as it has been necessary to 
regulate other essential industries. 

I am sure that an overwhelming 
number of men in the industry believe 
as implicitly as I do that the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator is an agency 
that was created to meet an emergency 
and that it will be discontinued when 
the emergency ends. 


—- 


*Excerpts from an address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Coordinator 
for War, delivered before the Annual Natural Gas Con- 
vention, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., May 6. 
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The War Production Board has issued, upon my recom- 
mendation, orders that are designed to achieve the desired 
conservation of our oil and gas resources. Recommenda- 
tions to individual units in the gas and oil industries, as 
well as to interested state regulatory bodies have been ac- 
cepted cheerfully_and voluntarily. In no instance has any 
state been ordered to do thus and so. We have indicated 
what the national program requires of each state, leaving 
it to the states themselves to work out their own problems 
of how best to do their part in meeting the national re- 
quirements. 

But the states must have effective laws, properly ad- 
ministered, for speedy and decisive results, if we are to 
continue to rely solely upon their voluntary cooperation. 
It would be highly desirable if each state adopted, where 
necessary, or revised and strengthened its gas and oil 
conservation laws. A record of successful administration 
during the war will demonstrate fully that a state is able 
to regulate and control its petroleum operations. 

In peacetime, the natural gas industry has provided fuel 
for domestic heating, cooking, hot- 
water heating, and refrigeration. It 
has also sold large volumes of natural 
gas to industrial consumers. In war- 
time, natural gas assumes an added im- 
portance, particularly when it is used 
in. those industrial enterprises which 
are making the materials that are neces- 
sary for our fighting forces. To meet 
the new situation and to recognize the 
importance of natural gas and natural 
gasoline in the war, we are creating a 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Di- 
vision which will function in the same 
manner and on the same level with the 
other operating divisions of the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator. 

We mav assume that all efforts will 
be made by the natural gas industry 
and by the governmental agencies to 
continue the supply of gas for ordinary 
domestic purposes, but it will be the 
duty of the industry to recognize im- 
mediately the necessity of assuming 
the additional war-time load which has 
been placed upon its shoulders, and to 
adjust its operations accordingly. 
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It serves the community, without fanfare, in times of tranquillity and 
times of stress. The AMERICAN Tinned Steelcase Meter has been 


quietly doing its increasingly effective job since 1859—when first 
appeared the Glover two-diaphragm slide-valve dry gas meter. 
» Millions of AMERICAN Tinned Steelcase Meters are today 
busy at their appointed tasks ... each a symbol of protection to 
gas company and consumer equally. No other instrument has 


done more to further the cause of reliable gas measurement. 
» REVISED CATALOG TG.-4 indicates the latest technological advances in design 
and new skills in manufacture which have brought increased meter capacity, im- 
proved performance and accuracy ... affording lower cost per meter-dollar 


invested, and sound consumer relations. 


GENERAL OFFICES ne 6O EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPAN xy 


INCORPORATED (CESTABLISHEO 18636) 
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A Commendable Choice 


HE creation of a Natural Gas and 

Natural Gasoline Division in the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator, as 
announced by Petroleum Coordinator 
for War Harold L. Ickes at the Natural 
Gas Convention in New Orleans is a 
timely and propitious recognition not 
only of the essential character of natu- 
ral gas in our war economy, but of the 
industry's ability and its willingness 
to undertake from within the planning 
and regimentation of its own affairs 
that will insure the fullest and most 
effective use of every resource at its 
command. 


The selection of E. Holley Poe to be 
the director of this division will con- 
fer official status in government circles 
on a man to whom both the OPC and 
the industry are singularly indebted for 
the efficient and smooth functioning co- 
operation that has existed since defense 
problems first loomed to plague public 
and private officials alike. 


We are confident that the industry 
at large will recognize that Mr. Poe in 
his new function cannot be in any sense 
regarded as an emissary of private in- 
terests, government appointed to miti- 
gate the necessary limitations and de- 
mands under which war-time opera- 
tions must be carried on. He will not 
be there to save the industry first, but 
rather to so direct the activities of the 
industry that it may play its assigned 
part in saving the whole nation. 


The old-time suspicion with which 
many in natural gas circles regarded 
the motives of Secretary Ickes has been 
allayed now almost to the point of ex- 
tinction, as a result of the realistic ap- 
praisals of current problems, and the 
intelligent working suggestions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Poe in his capacity of 
secretary of the Natural Gas Section of 
the American Gas Association. Work- 
ing from a background of utility oper- 
ation, he has long held the trust and 
the esteem of the industry; and to this 
he has added the still more difficult at- 
tainment of the confidence of govern- 
ment itself. 


It has been said, and we believe with 
justice, that within its scope one of the 
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cleanest and most effective contribu- 
tions to the whole war effort is being 
made by the natural gas industry. The 
philosophy and the attitude of the in- 
dustry in which such effectiveness must 
inevitably have its origin is due in a 
large measure to the counsel and lead- 
ership of Holley Poe. 


When his appointment is officialiy 
made, as is now universally expected 
that it will be, the new and vital capac- 
ity in which he will serve will be but 
an extension of the scope of those ac- 
tivities in which he has already ac- 
quitted himself and the industry with 
marked success. Scanning the entire 
roster of natural gas men, the Petro- 
leum Coordinator would search in vain 
for one better qualified for the respon- 
sibility that the appointment entails. 

= 8 


Frozen Inventories 
RESENT indications are that gas 


companies and gas appliance deal- 
ers who have hoped for some relaxa- 


tion of the restrictions of WPB Order © 


L-79 to permit the quick sale of: high- 
priced or de luxe ranges now held 
frozen in inventory are doomed to dis- 
appointment. (See page 14.) 


What to do with the existing inven- 
tory under the amended L-79 is up to 
the individuals who are now left with 
frozen merchandise in the warehouses 
end on their showroom floors. The 
WPB has been at great pains to make 
it possible for dealers or other han- 
dlers to sell merchandise back to their 
jobbers, wholesalers or manufacturers. 
And the WPB makes no secret of the 
fact that that is what they would like 
to see happen to the gas ranges and 
heating stoves now held in dealers’ and 
presumably in utilities’ stocks. 


The existing gas range inventory is 
now probably in excess of 600,000 
units, in all sizes and models, with the 
possibility that by the end of July, 
when Order No. L-23-c virtually ends 
production there will have been com- 
pleted ‘another 150,000. No de luxe 
models are now being constructed, but 
of those already in inventory a large 
number are no doubt of the more ex- 
pensive models, which are totally un- 
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suited to the run of the mill defense 
housing dwellings. 

Since stove manufacturers will be 
limited to one so-called “permitted 
type,” with only certain manufacturers 
allowed to make even these, stoves of 
the quality class are due to become 
scarce, and within a short time to dis- 
appear altogether from the market. It 
is now apparent that the permitted 
tvpes will be cheap models, generally 
of the quality that can be expected to 
retail at about $40. From the off-the- 
record remarks of WPB officials, two 
things are apparent: One, that less than 
20% of the capacity of the stove indus- 
try will be required to fill what will be 
considered the legitimate emergency 
demands; and, two, that there will be 
no general relaxation of the restrictions 
of L-79 so as to permit the sale of ex- 
pensive makes to the general public. 

Dealers will be permitted, however, 
to sell gas ranges to new homes, and to 
old homes where replacement of the 


existing ranges is an absolute necessity 


due to the condition of the existing 
equipment. Since it is highly improb- 
able that the range manufacturers, 
working under the limitations set down 
by Order L-23-c, will be able to turn out 
stoves that will have any appeal at all 
to qualified prospects who can afford 
to invest more than $40 in cooking 
equipment, there should be little difh- 
culty in disposing of all existing inven- 
tories at the top prices permitted under 
the OPA ceilings. 

It thus appears, from the informa- 
tion now available, that both utilities 
and dealers will be able to dispose of 
all their present stocks within a rea- 
sonable length of time in the consumer 
market. For those who would prefer 
to get out from under now, there re- 
mains the avenue of selling back to 
manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers or 
other dealers who may desire to pur- 
chase. 

We assume that most of the sales de- 
partments of merchandising utilities 
will elect to hold their stocks for sale 
to properly qualified retail customers, 
even though the disposing of stocks 
will take a longer time, and will in the 
long run not be attended by very siz- 
able profits. 
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GAS at WAR 


Washington Notes 


RIEF resumes of the orders issued 

last month by the War Production 
Board affecting the gas industry and 
its manufacturers are: 


Gas Cooking, Water Heating, and 
Space Heating Equipment (Limitation 
Order L-79): An amended L-79, effec- 
tive May 23, liberalizes the terms un- 
der which new gas cooking, water heat- 
ing, and space heating equipment can 
be sold. The order was issued so that 
minimum health and sanitation condi- 
tions may be maintained during the 
emergency. 

Gas-fired warm air furnaces and floor 
furnaces are not restricted by the or- 
der. These may be sold and installed 
without priority anywhere, although in 
those areas covered by L-31, gas utility 
companies may not supply gas to serve 
new heating customers, except under 
certain conditions. Such heating equip- 
ment may also be installed under P-84, 
the Plumbing and Heating Repairs or- 
der, which permits emergency replace- 
ments. Refrigerators also are not cov- 
ered by the order, as these fall under 
the L-5-b. (See page 15.) 

Under the terms of the order, any 
person may sell and deliver any item 
of new metal plumbing equipment or 
new metal heating equipment as: 


1. New gas cooking and baking equip- 
ment, direct fired and indirect fired water 
heating equipment, and space heaters to 
occupants of homes—old or new—in which 
there is no equipment of the type listed 
and where there is available no other 
equipment that can be substituted. The 
purchaser must sign a statement represent- 
ing to the War Production Board and to 
the supplier that his statements are true 
and that the equipment is to be used for 
purposes as stated. 


2. New heating, cooking or water heat- 
ing equipment in new or remodeled build- 
ings started after July 31, 1941, but prior 
to April 10, 1942. The purchaser must 


sign a statement of affirmation for the 


WPB. 


3. New heating, cooking or water heat- 
ing equipment in new or remodeled build- 
ings which have been specially authorized 
by the Director of Industry Operations 
pursuant to an application for authority 
to “begin construction” in accordance with 
Limitation Order L-41. The purchaser 
must sign a statement for the WPB. 


In addition to the conditions listed 
above, a dealer may sell metal plumb- 
ing and heating equipment: 
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1. Where equipment is specifically de- 
signed as hospital, surgical, dental, veteri- 
narian, barber shop, or beauty parlor 
equipment. 

2. Pursuant to an order received or a 
contract made before April 17, 1942, pro- 
vided that delivery is made not later than 
June 30, 1942. 


3. On specific authorization of the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations on Form 
PD-423. 

4. Pursuant to a contract or order bear- 
ing a preference rating of A-10 or better. 


Persons'affected by the order are re- 
quired to keep records concerning in- 
ventory and sales, together with the 
signed statements referred to above, 
for a period of not less than two years. 
Upon request, the War Production 
Board may inspect such records. 


Domestic Cooking and Heating Stoves 
(Limitation Order L-23-c): The prin- 
ciple of concentration of production 
was adopted last month by the War 
Production Board with the issuance of 
L-23-c, effective May 15, which will 
bring to an end the manufacture of do- 
mestic cooking and heating stoves by 
large producers after July 31, then per- 
mitting the production of a limited 
number of simplified, lightweight mod- 
els in small factories located in non- 
labor shortage areas for civilian use. 

The effect of this order is to release 
large firms for war production and 
permit the essential civilian needs for 
cooking and heating stoves to be met 
by the small manufacturers. It is esti- 
mated that the order will release 25,000 
employees for war production work. 
and make available 350,000 tons of 
iron and steel annually for war needs. 


CONCENTRATING OUTPUT 
The Stove Industry 


WORKING IN 
SMALL FIRMS 
OUTSIDE OF 
LABOR 
SHORTAGE 
AREAS 


Each symbol=5,000 workers 


The order covers the entire domestic 
cooking appliance industry (except 
electric) and the entire domestic heat- 
ing stove industry (except electric) and 
establishes three classes of manufac- 
turers: 

Class A-— Those whose factory sales 
value for the year ending June 30, 1941, 
totaled $2,000,000 or more. 

Class B—Those whose factory sales in 
the same period totaled less than $2,000.- 
000, and who are located in labor short- 
age areas. 

Class C—Those whose sales in the same 
period totaled less than $2,000,000 and 
who are not located in labor shortage 
areas. 


Requirements for at least a year are 
expected to be met by the 1,200,000 
new stoves—660,000 cooking, 540,000 
heating — now in existence, plus the 
800,000 that will be produced in the 
period to July 31, when Class A and B 
manufacturers must shut down. 

After July 31 no manufacturer may 
produce more than one model of the 
permitted-type gas range. Manufactur- 
ers of the permitted-type gas range 
must comply with the requirements for 
performance, operation, and construc- 
tion set forth in the American Emer- 
gency Standard Approval Requirements 
ments (Z21.ES, 1942) issued by the 
American Gas Association. Specifica- 
tions in brief: 

Gas Ranges: Not more than four 
top burners, one baking oven and one 
broiler, no storage space or accesso- 
ries; a total metal weight of not over 
100 Ibs. 

Gas Hot Plate: Not more than three 
burners; total weight of metal not over 
15 lbs. 

Combination Range (gas and coal.or 
wood). One baking oven, one broiler, 
no storage space or accessories; total 
weight of metal not over 350 lbs. 

Domestic Heating Stove. Such above- 
the-floor heaters (for direct heating, no 
heat distribution pipes or ducts as in- 
tegral parts) are limited to a metal 
weight per unit of not over 70% of 
average weight of metal used per unit 
in year ended June 30, 1941. 

No cooking appliances may be 
equipped with any iron or steel cover 
tops or lids to cover cooking surfaces 
when not in use. Prohibited accessories 
include closets, shelves, aprons, clocks, 
cast broiler pans, thermometers or any 
other instruments, attachments or ap- 
purtenances (except thermostats, reser- 
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voirs, water backs and portable ovens) 
not essential to top-burner cooking, 
oven baking or oven broiling. 

Of the production of permitted types 


by firms which will continue to manu- . 


facture cooking and heating appliances, 
about 75% will be available for civil- 
ian use. This is believed to allow a 
sufficient number for essential civilian 
purposes. 

The labor shortage areas are as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama—Huntsville. 


California—Beverly Hills, Culver City, 
Huntington Park, Irvington, Los Angeles, 
Monrovia, North Hollywood, Oakland, 
Petaluma, San Francisco, San Rafael, 
Stockton. 

Connecticut—Hartford, New Britain. 

Indiana—Indianapolis, South Bend. 

Kansas—Wichita. 

Maine—Portland. 

Maryland—Baltimore, Perryville. 

Michigan—Milan. 

New Hampshire—Salmon Falls. 

New Jersey — Cranford, Newark, West 
Berlin. 

New York—North Tonawanda. 

Ohio—Akron, Cleveland, Massillon. 

Oregon—Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Erie, Lansdale, Middle- 
town, Philadelphia, Pottstown, Royersford. 

W ashington—Everett, Seattle. 


The plumbing and heating branch 
estimates that 92 companies out of a 
total of 245 affected by the order will 
be required to discontinue stove manu- 
facture after July 31. 


Natural Gas (Limitation Order L-31, 
Amendment No. 2 to Exhibit A): Re- 
strictions on delivery of natural and 
mixed natural and manufactured gas 
to consumers have been extended in 
parts of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and South Dakota, 
effective May 15. 

In those areas no utility may serve 
new non-residential consumers, or in- 
crease deliveries to existing non-resi- 
dential consumers unless such con- 
sumer installs standby facilities, or 
unless such delivery is approved by the 
WPB. No utility may deliver gas for 
heating unless gas heating equipment 
was installed prior to May 15 or un- 
less, in case of new construction, the 
equipment was specified in the con- 
tract and the foundation completed 
prior to May 15. The prohibition also 
applies to equipment converted from 
other fuels to natural or mixed gas 
unless converted before May 15. 


Direct-Fired Gas Storage Water 
Heaters (Schedule IX to Limitation 
Order L-42): This order, which be- 
came effective May 15, simplifies the 
manufacture of such water heaters. Its 
terms: 


(1) Storage tanks shall be made in the 
following sizes: 20, 30 and 40 gal. 


(2) Cold water inlet pipe or dip tube 
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shall be of galvanized or enameled iron; 
no copper or copper base alloy shall be 
used. 

(3) Metal jackets shall be eliminated. 

(4) Brass draw-off cocks shall be elim- 
inated. 

(5) Models requiring more than one 
heat flue shall be eliminated. 


The order provides also that no 
metal jackets for direct fired gas stor- 
age water heaters shall be produced 
after May 1. Both producers of water 
heaters and metal jackets are allowed 
to deliver products produced before or 
in process of production on May 15. 


Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators. 
(Limitation Order L-5-d): The War 
Production Board on May 26 issued 
Supplementary General Limitation Or- 
der L-5-d, to become effective June 15. 
This new order will supersede L-5-b, 
according to a letter from George S. 
Jones, vice president and general sales 
manager of Servel, Inc. 

On June 15 all gas and kerosene 
refrigerators can be sold only by se- 
curing a Certificate of Necessity from 
the War Production Board. After 
June 15, but not before, refrigerators 
of all kinds, including gas and kero- 
sene, may be sold through the regular 
distribution channels provided only 
that the ultimate user is either the 
Army, the Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Panama Canal, or a person or 
persons who has secured the necessary 
certification from the War Productior 
Board. In other words—a dealer hav- 
ing secured such a certificate for a user 
may sell from his stock if available—- 
may supply part or all from the dis- 
tributor who in turn may get it from 
the manufacturer. 

Prices of used mechanical refrigera- 
tors were in general pegged at Feb- 
ruary levels by Regulation 139, ef- 
fective May 18. Sellers in the 11 
Western States may add $5.00 to the 
price allowed. The order specifies 
prices of various models and ages of 
box for “as is,” “unreconditioned,” or 
“reconditioned” state. 


Industrial and Commercial Refriger- 
ation and Air Conditioning Equipment 
and Machinery, (Limitation Order 
L-38): This order, effective May lo, 
prohibits the distribution of all such 


.unused equipment, except to fill a Pre- 


ferred Order. Producers, dealers, and 
other authorized persons may not sell, 
lease, trade, lend, deliver, ship, or 
transfer such unused equipment ex- 
cept to other producers, dealers, and 
authorized channels of distribution for 
resale. 

During the period May 15, 1942, io 
June 20, 1942, no producer shall pro- 
duce any item of refrigerating and air 
conditioning equipment in excess of 
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the greater of (1) The number of such 
item for which the producer has on 
hand unfilled preferred orders; (2) 
The number of such item delivered on 
preferred orders during the period 
April 1, 1942 to May 15, 1942. 

During any calendar quarter, com- 
mencing with the calendar quarter be- 
ginning July 1, 1942, no producer 
shall produce any item of refrigera- 
ting and air conditioning equipment 
in excess of the greater of (1) The 
number of such item for which the 
producer has on hand unfilled prefer- 
red orders; (2) The number of such 
item delivered on preferred orders 
during the next preceding calendar 
quarter. 

No producer shall acumulate for use 
in the production of such equipment 
inventories of raw materials, semi- pro- 
cessed materials, or finished parts in 
quantities in excess of the minimum 
amount necessary to maintain produc- 
tion. 


Electric Ranges (Limitation Order 
L-23-b): After June 1 no domestic 
electric ranges may be produced ex- 
cept to fill orders bearing a preference 
rating of A-1-k or higher. In order to 
provide for Army. Navy, and _ lend- 
lease orders, L-23-b forbids the sale. 
lease, or transfer of any domestic elec- 
tric range except on a preference rat- 
ing of A-9 or higher or upon specific 
authorization by the Director of In- 
dustry Operations. Stocks were frozen 


May 2. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases, (Limi- 
tation Order L-86): Gas utilities and 
others serving liquefied petroleum 
gases either through central plants or 
bottled gas service come under the jur- 
isdiction of this order. (GAS, May, 
1942, p. 25). 


Director of Industry Operations J. 
S. Knowlson in Interpretation No. 1 
of this order clarifies the meaning of 
subparagraph (d) (3), by stating 
substantially that liquefied petroleum 
gas equipment installed and in use 
before April 1, 1942, but withdrawn 
from use after April 1, 1942, is not 
governed by the restrictions of the 
order. 


Conservation of Materials for the 
Oil Industry (Conservation Order 
M-68-c): This order, as amended 
March 23, was further amended May 
21 by the addition of the following 
paragraph: 

“(i) The provisions of this order shall 
be applicable to deliveries of material by 
any person located in the United States, 
its territories and possessions to any other 
person located in the United States, its 


territories and possessions, or the Domin- 
ion of Canada, but not elsewhere. The 
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Snowing the value of scrap metal salvage when converted into war munitions, an effec- 

tive wmdow display is being used by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, in 

its various district offices. The display shows a collection of waste material, such as 

zinc, :in, lead, steel, iron, brass and copper being swept up by a broom and the shrap- 
nel and high explosive shells to which it will be converted. 


provisions of this paragraph supersede In- 
terpretation No. 1 of this order, issued 


February 7, 1942.” 


Fuel Oil, (Limitation Order L-56): 
This order was amended May 13 to re- 
strict the deliveries of fuel oil to areas 
along the Atlantic Seaboard and to 
Washington and Oregon for use in 
the operation of (1) coal spraying 
equipment, (2) space and central heat- 
ing and cooling equipment, (3) do- 
mestic and commercial water heating 
equipment, (4) additional facilities or 
converted facilities. In addition no 
oil can be delivered to consumers hav- 
ing standby facilities, unless such 
standby is being operated to take the 
place of a consumer’s fuel oil burn- 
ing facilities to the greatest possible 
extent, thus effecting maximum reduc- 
tion in requirements for fuel oil. 


M-114: In an order issued May 5, 
the WPB cancelled all priority ratings 
attached to orders for fuel oil, except 
for ocean-going vessels. 


Transportation Conservation: The 
Office of Defense Transportation. in 
General Order No. 6, effective May 15, 


prohibited special deliveries and “call 


backs,” limited the number of de- 
liveries and the mileage of local de- 
livery carriers. Excepted from the 
order (among others): vehicles oper- 
ated exclusively for the construction 
and maintenance of gas service. 
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The Sales Front 


The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: What to do about salesmen who 
no longer have anything to sell is a 
question plaguing many companies to- 
day. One solution has been attempted 
by the Gas Service Co. They are send- 
ing their salesman out to make house- 
to-house calls in which they make mi- 
nor adjustments on appliances and ex- 
plain how the consumer can best con- 
serve the equipment now in service. 
The need for such activity in these 
times is well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of one salesman. Making a call, 
he was surprised to learn that a wom- 
an who operates four light housekeep- 
ing apartments, misunderstanding the 
announcement about Limitation Order 
L-31, thought she could not use gas for 
any purpose this coming winter, and 
accordingly was disposing of her gas 
appliances and replacing them with 
oil-fired units. One range had already 
been replaced when the salesman called 
and corrected the error. In addition to 
explaining government orders and ad- 
justing appliances, the salesmen also 
keep records of the condition in which 
they find the appliances. These lists 
can then be used for an intensive sell- 
ing campaign when appliances are once 
again available. 


Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles: That War Production Board 


Limitation Orders restricting the sal. 
of gas appliances would likely cause « 
larger reduction in the company’s sales 
force than had been anticipated was re- 
cently explained to these employees by 
W. M. Jacobs, general superintenden| 
of sales. This group was asked to ex- 
press its preference, by secret ballot. 
for either job seniority or company 
seniority in effecting the layoffs and 
reclassifications, according to “Gas 
Newsweek,” new bi-monthly magazine 
of the company. The department voted 
for company seniority, and all changes 
will therefore be based upon the em- 
ployees’ length of service with the com- 
pany. Reclassification of sales depart- 
ment employees qualified for openings 
in other departments is under way. 
= @ 


Employees Buy Bonds 


The Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: On May 1 the Treasury De- 
partment launched an intensive bond 
drive with a letter from the Secretary 
to the heads of business firms through- 
out the country urging them to volun- 
tarily institute a payroll deduction plan 
for stamps and bonds. 


Hudson Valley Fuel Co., Troy, N. Y.: 
This company was the first in the Hud- 
son Niagara Power System to go over 
the top with 100% participation in the 
payroll deduction plan for the pur- 
chase of stamps and bonds each pay- 
day. All 400 employees signed up to 
enlist their dollars for the duration. 


Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, 
Ill.: In the May 1 issue of the Cilco 
News the announcement was made that 
the majority of the employees are not 
taking advantage of the pay-roll allot- 
ment plan and it was suggested that all 
personnel review their purchases and 
consider increasing the amounts they 
are now deducting. 

= 8 


Public Relations 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 


troit, Mich.: On the air went Con- 
solidated’s superintendent of distribu- 
tion, L. K. Richey, over station WWJ 
recently to publicly answer the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by custom- 
ers. Among them were: 
Question: What do you consider the 
primary function of the gas company in 
cases of bombing raids? 


Answer: The gas company’s responsi- 
bility lies primarily in keeping a supply 
of gas in the mains for its customers. Its 
duty would be to make repairs promptly 
in cases of damage and to make certain 
that gas service is restored in a safe man- 
ner wherever it has been interrupted. 


Question: In what ways could a gas 
customer aid in this work? 
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Answer: The advice which we give our 
customers is that they should do nothing 
but turn off the top burners of their 
ranges if an air raid alarm is sounded. If 
a building is badly damaged, or if the gas 
supply is interrupted, the meter could be 
shut off if it is accessible. 

Other questions were: Is there a shut- 
off for each meter? Why do you ad- 
vise your customers not to shut off the 
vas? How well is the company pre- 
pared to make repairs rapidly? Is nat- 
ural gas poisonous? Should your cus- 
tomers call the gas company in cases of 
damage from bombs? 

2 8 


Home Defense 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas 


Co.: More than 2000 volunteer work- 
ers at Brooklyn Union are engaged in 
the task of placing air-raid instruction 
tags on the gas meters of more than 
200,000 one and two family dwellings 
served by the company. The tags bear 
instructions for turning on the gas. 


San Francisco, Calif.: Two hundred 
and fifty gas fitters and plumbers in 
this city have voluntarily formed a 
Home Defense Volunteer Squad which 
is trained in emergency repair of gas 
mains, water mains, sewer lines and in 
emergency first aid to persons. Under 
this plan, each man has equipped his 
trucks with a minimum set of tools as 
specified, with the tool chest being in- 
spected and approved by the San Fran- 
cisco Master Plumbers Association. 
and a qualified Red Cross first aid kit 
for the treatment of burns, wounds, 
shock and other injuries likely to re- 
sult from bombings. The members of 
this squad have all taken and passed 
the Red Cross classes in emergency 
treatment of accident victims. Their 
ears bear special plates carried above 
which read, “Red Cross Rescue Squad 
—Plumber-Gas Fitter.” 
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Housewives on the 
home front in New Or- 
leans, La., are receiv- 
ing a barrage of infor- 
mation on how to serve 
“Vitamins for Victory” 
from this war-like tank 
on the street floor of 
the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc. 


Vitamins for Health 


Natural Gas Companies Serving the 
Greater Pittsburgh Area, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Using informal, human interest 
appeal in art and copy, the newspaper 
campaign sponsored cooperatively by 
the Pittsburgh natural gas companies 
has been achieving results. Already 
more than half a dozen in the series of 
advertisements have appeared. Infor- 
mal layouts with headlines sketched in 
on the illustration much as the house- 
wife herself might jot them down on 
her grocery list has proved to have 
wide appeal. Featured also are a se- 
ries of slogans such as: Save all the 
Vitamins You Pay for; Vitamins are 
Today’s Defense Bonds of Health; and 
Save Vitamins for Maximum Nutrition. 
The ads also incorporate a box in which 
specific cooking hints are printed. One 
advertisement used three such cooking 
tips: 1. Cook with 14 to 1 in. of water 
in covered pan. 2. When steaming 


View of equipment carried in one of Brooklyn Union Gas Co.’s Defense Corps Squad 

Cars. Shown are several sizes of conical-shaped plugs, poles for use in forcing them 

into kroken mains, wrenches for closing street valves, canvas-covered rubber bags 

of varying sizes for use in bagging off mains, a pump for inflating the bags, asbestos 

helmet and gloves, a pick and shovel, laundry soap and adhesive tape for temporary 
repairs of small leaks, a measuring tape and first aid kit. 
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starts, turn gas to low flame. 3. Use 
liquids not absorbed by vegetables-~— 
they contain valuable minerals and vi- 
tamins. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc.. 
New Orleans, La.: The home service 
division of this company has worked 
out an unusual approach in the promo- 
tion of balanced diets. Two booklets 
have been issued, one containing a list- 
ing of the “surplus foods,” builds its 
menu suggestions around these food 
items, and the other, called “Budget 
Stretcher Menus for Victory,” presenis 
menus using inexpensive food items. 
Both of these publications stress the 
fact that costly foods are not essential 
to vitamins, and that the low cost items. 
if properly selected and cooked, can 
vield a balanced diet for American 
families, also. These booklets, togeth- 
er with other vitamin information, are 
distributed to consumers from a novel 
“armored tank” situated on the com- 
pany ’s main floor. (See cut above. ) 
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Metal Salvage 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.., 
Rochester, N. Y.: Feeling that a scrap 
metal recovery program is equally as 
important as the conservation of raw 
materials used in gas production proc- 
esses, the company has worked closely 
with the local salvage committee and 
gathered over a million pounds of 
metal since December 7. And, accora- 
ing to A. M. Beebee, superintendent of 
the gas department, the work is still 
going on. The general principle that 
it is more important to obtain raw ma- 
terials now than to save equipment for 
possible use at a future date has gov- 
erned their decisions as to what equip- 
ment can be junked. Among other 
things, the company is scrapping an 
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Huge castings add their weight to the total of 1000 tons of metal obtained in scrapping 
the old retort house which had become obsolescent. This load is just nine tons, which 
the company explains “makes a nice bomber load to drop on Hitler, Benito or Hirohito.” 


old gas retort house. This alone is ex- 
pected to yield a thousand tons of 
metal. Old furnaces, boilers and pipe 
have also been contributed, and the 
‘“‘honeyard” in which obsolescent equip- 
ment had been piled has long since 


been cleaned out. (See cut above. ) 
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Employee Rehiring Rights 


Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles: Changes in the company s 
employee relations policy to extend re- 
hiring rights for those employees laid 
off due to the war situation were an- 
nounced recently, according to “Gas 
Newsweek,” now bi-monthly magazine 
of the company. Formerly, an em- 
ployee’s right to be rehired after a lay- 
off due to lack of work lasted for two 
vears. The new policy will extend the 
rehiring right for the duration of the 
war and date the time limit from the 
end of the war. Employees subject to 
layoff will be given the opportunity to 
he reclassified for work they are ca- 
pable of doing in other departments 
of the company. Employees in the path 
of a layoff may look for work outside 
the company. and if they secure such 
work, their rehiring privileges will be 
held in force exactly as if the formal 
layoff had actually occurred. Men en- 
tering the armed forces preserve their 
full status as company employees. No 
leaves of absence will be granted em- 
ployees not subject to layoff who de- 
sire to work elsewhere for the duration 
and then return to their company jobs. 
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Ruling on Advertising Cost 


Advertising to the consumer is not 
an “admissible cost” of performing 
Army or Navy production contracts 
for the Government, according to a 
booklet, “Government Contract Cost 
Determination,” issued last month. The 
underlying principle is that “As a gen- 
eral rule advertising is an inadmissible 
item of cost, on the reasoning that ad- 
vertising is not required in order to do 
business with the Government.” 

An exception, however, is made “For 
certain kinds of advertising of an in- 
dustrial or institutional character, 
placed in trade or technical journals, 
not primarily with the object of selling 
particular products but essentially for 
the purpose of offering financial sup- 
port to such trade or technical journals 
because they are of value for dissemi- 
nation of trade and technical informa- 
tion for the industry and not really an 
advertising expense to effect sales so 
much as an operating expense incurred 
as a matter of policy for the benefit of 
the business and the industry.” 

Further in the text consumer adver- 
tising is again said to be inadmissible 
as costs of performing such production 
contracts as are awarded by the Army, 
Navy and other defense agencies. 

The booklet, the Government audi- 
tors guide in approving war produc- 
tion bills, is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 


a dime. 


WPB Decentralizes 


Decentralization of WPB activities 
throughout the Nation was announced 
May 12 by James S. Knowlson, Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations, with the 
issuance of orders and regulations of- 
ficially setting up 13 regional offices 
and vesting broad authority in the re- 
sional directors. 

The broad duties to be assumed by 
the regional directors are given in sec- 
tion 2 of the administrative instruc- 
tions, which says: 

It is intended that the decentralization 
of War Production Board activities shall 
be progressively developed to the end that. 
so far as practicable, the work of the War 
Production Board in Washington shall 
center in policy determination, program 
planning, the institution of major proce- 
dures and general coordination, while the 
day-to-day operations shall be conducted 
through the regional offices. 

The 13 regional offices established 
are: Region No. 1 Boston; No. 2 New 
York; No. 3 Philadelphia; No. 4 At- 
lanta; No. 5 Cleveland; No. 6 Chicago: 
No. 7 Kansas City; No. 8 Dallas; No. 
9 Denver; No. 10 San Francisco; No. 
11 Detroit; No. 12 Minneapolis; No. 
13 Seattle. 

Six regional directors have been ap- 
pointed. They are: Orville H. Bulliit 
in Philadelphia, Ernest Kanzler in De- 
troit, Frank H. Neely in Atlanta, John 
C. Virden in Cleveland, Joseph L. 
Overlock in Chicago, and Walter H. 
Wheeler in Boston. 

The new step involves replacement 
of the former Bureau of Field Opera- 
tions established on February 12. Re- 
gional directors will report to the chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
through the Director of Industry Op- 
erations. 

* a 


OPC Natural Gas Division 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Coordi- 


nator for War, has announced that the 
natural gas and natural gasoline divi- 
sion of the Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator has been reorganized to function 
in the same manner and operate on the 
same level as the other OPC operating 
divisions. Its functions will now par- 
allel the production, refining, transpor- 
tation, and marketing divisions. The 
natural gas and natural gasoline sec- 
tion had formerly operated under the 
production division. 

This division will handle problems 
in discovery, production, distribution 
and transportation of natural gas uti- 
lizing critical materials, and will co- 
operate with other federal agencies. It 
will also deal with the use of natural 
eas and gasoline in aviation fuel, syn- 
thetic rubber, and toluene. including 
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construction of natural gasoline extrac- 
tion plants. 

While complete personnel of this new 
division has not yet been fully decided 
upon, it was stated that Paul Raigo- 
rodsky, Thomas Weymouth, Frank 
Brewster, Virgil Bowyer, Robert Druck- 
er. James Pew, and D. E. Buchanan 
will continue to serve. 

. 8 


Well Abandonment 


In a formal recommendation (No. 
17) Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Coor- 
dinator for War, directed that no oil or 
cas well be abandoned until the well is 
incapable of producing enough oil or 
«as, or both, to pay costs of labor, 
maintenance or repair, and taxes. 

No oil or gas well may be abandoned 
when operating expenses can be met, 
unless the production of water from 
the well tends to diminish the ultimate 
recovery of petroleum from a reser- 
voir. Except when abandonment is per- 
mitted under the recommendation, cas- 
ing or equipment shall not be salvaged 
from a well if such action will result 
ir: the isolation and loss of the remain- 
ing reserves in a reservoir. 

Notice of intent to abandon a weil 
capable of producing more than one 
barrel of crude oil or 6000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas daily should be filed with 
the District Director of Production at 
least 30 days before abandonment op- 
erations are scheduled to begin. 

This notice must be filed in the dis- 
trict in which the well is located and 
on an OPC form provided by the dis- 
trict office. If no disapproval notice is 
received from OPC by the operator, he 
may proceed with abandonment. 

A well actually incapable of produc- 
tion because of depletion of a reservoir 
or because of failure to find oil in com- 
mercial quantities may be abandoned, 
provided that the operator conforms 
with state regulations. Where there is 
ne state regulatory authority, abandon- 
ment procedures must be in accord- 
ance with recognized engineering prin- 
ciples. Prompt use must be made of 
material and equipment salvaged from 
abandoned wells. 

The Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil last month took action on a resolu- 
tion requesting that Recommendation 
No. 47 be rescinded. Reasons stated 
were that it is not the practice of the 
petroleum industry to abandon wells, 
the operation of which may be eco- 
nomically sustained, and that Recom- 
mendation No. 47 not only is unneces- 
sary and will serve no useful purpose 
in the war effort, but that it will bring 
inconvenience and burdensome admin- 
istrative difficulties to the industry. 
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Rubber Production 
Washington, D. C.: Utilizing natu- 


ral gas, coal, wood, and grain, Dr. 
Glenn L. Casto, Spencer, W. Va., den- 
tist, has developed a method of mak- 
ing a rubber substitute which shows 
such promise that a pilot test plant is 
being constructed to determine -the 
practicability of its manufacture on a 
commercial scale. Dr. Spencer claimed 
to have made a tire from the substance 
which has already run 4300 test miles, 
and has retreaded another tire with it 
that has traveled 10,000 test miles and 
still has one-third of the tread remain- 
ing. The experimental work has been 
privately financed. It is claimed that 
plants for mass production could be 
constructed quickly, and that their 
building would require little of the 
critical war materials of which there is 
a shortage. It is also claimed that the 
product could be manufactured cheap- 
ly by quantity methods. 


Range Conservation 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif.: In cooperation with the 
Red Cross, this company has been giv- 
ing a series of lectures on the care of 
gas appliances in the home. Talks have 
been given at various centers, includ- 
ing Alta Plaza, St. Francis Woods and 
Vicitation Valley. The talks also in- 
clude instructions on the use of appli- 
ances during air raid alarms. 


Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Stressing the thought 
that the care and conservation of house- 
hold appliances must be a part of the 
homemaker’s contribution to victory, 
Gladys B. Price, director of the home 
service department, has spoken as a 
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What's 
Cookin’, 
Soldier? 


Whatever it was... 
members of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Gas & Coke 
Co. organization made 
sure it was “cooking 
with gas!” They pre- 


the newly opened 
four-story George A. 
White Service Men’‘s 
Center in Portland. 
Margaret Hegeberg 
and M. J. Casey (right) 
reported back to fel- 
low associates in the 
gas company that the 
ranges are doing a 
grand job of turning 
out “snacks.” 
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guest of Marion Manners, Los Angeles 
Times home service editor, at her reg- 
ular midweek cookery matinee. Miss 
Price titled her talk, “Save Your Gas 
Range,” and explained how to keep the 
home fires burning under meat and 
vitamin vegetables. 


Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas: 
Albertine Berry, head of the home ser- 
vice department, appeared before the 
Consumer Information Center of Dal- 
las to lecture on care and conservation 
of gas appliances. The Consumer In- 
formation Center presents weekly pro- 
grams on a variety of home topics for 
the homemaker. 
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Asphalt-Sand for Barricades 


Sand bags for barricading impor- 
tant buildings in San Francisco against 
air-raid damage are being filled with 
a combination of sand and asphalt. 
rather than sand alone. 

The mixture is highly resistant, the 
San Francisco Department of Public 
Works reports, can be tamped into 
shape, and most important, within a 
short time becomes so stabilized that 
it will not run or disintegrate when 
the burlap bags are cut or rot away. 

A very small amount of asphant 
cement, about 3%, is mixed with fine 
sand. The mixture is heated with 
regular asphant-heating equipment. 
and can be sacked by a two-man crew 
at the rate of 200 bags an hour. The 
sacks are filled only to about 60% 
of capacity, with approximately 160 
lbs. of the mixture, so that plenty of 
free play is left for tamping into 
position in the barricade. 

Sand bag barricades have needed 
frequent replacing, particularly if the 
sand was wet, because the burlap 
rotted quickly and the sand ran off. 
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Appliance Servicing in War Time 


(A Symposium) 


TODAY'S TRENDS 


@ J. M. McCALEB, gas engineer, Citizens Gas 
Utility, Indianapolis. Abstract from paper, 
“Trends in Appliance Servicing.” 


HE subject of “Trends in Appliance 

Servicing” is one that bears scru- 
tiny from time to time. It cannot be 
static, and because of its complexity, 
it must change to meet varying or un- 
usual conditions. 

The subject was studied in 1939 and 
a comprehensive report submitted by 
the Appliance Servicing Committee for 
that year.* The report showed quite 
clearly the trends at that time and was 
based on attitudes evidenced then and 
as far back as 1934. At the organiza- 
tion meeting of this year’s committee, 
held in October, 1941, it was decided 
to restudy the subject. There were many 
reasons for this restudy and some of 
the thoughts brought out in discussion 
are mentioned as follows: 

The problem of rapid change in the de- 
sign of appliances, notably the CP range. 

A. Streamlining of appliances for sales 

appeal, causing more difficulty from a 

standpoint of servicing and accessibility. 

B. The inclusion of the sales slant on 

the servicing problem. 

C. The desire to obtain higher efficien- 

cies through better combustion. 

The problem of changed operating con- 
ditions due to changed world conditions. 

A. Total amount of service required 

will increase as a result of aging of 

present equipment, especially if no re- 
placements are available. 

The problem of investigation of the ele- 
ments causing the cost of service and an 
analysis of this investigation. It will be 
very beneficial in formulating and keep- 
ing up-to-date servicing policies. 

A. The importance of bringing to man- 

agement’s attention increased costs due 

to the adoption of certain policies. 

B. All servicing policies should be 

clear-cut and thereby understandable 

by all concerned. 

The problem of the small dealer going 
out of business due to lack of merchan- 
dise and manpower. 

To collect suggestions on these ideas 
it was felt that it would supplement the 
1939 report and be of value to the in- 
dustry in general if a questionnaire 
were prepared and sent to all members 
of the Sales and Service Relations Com- 
mittee. The answers represented opin- 
ions expressed by straight gas com- 
panies distributing natural, mixed and 
manufactured gas, and combination 
companies. 


*Recent trends in appliance servicing policies. Com. 
mercial Section A. G. A., 1939. Interim Bulletin No. 48. 
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The paramount question in the minds 
of the companies queried appeared to 
be that of increasing servicing costs. 
Not all companies agreed on the causes 
of this increase, but all recognized that 
the problem is present. Chief causes 
were considered ‘to be: 

1. The failure of the accessories or 
“gadgets” on the equipment. 

2. The failure of proper instruction to 
the customer when they receive the new 
appliance. 

3. Lack of proper training of service 
men. 

4. Actual distribution troubles from the 
standpoint of impurities in the gas and 
poor pressure conditions. i 

5. Careless promises made by salesmen 
because of lack of understanding between 
sales and service departments. 

6. Increased time required to service 
modern streamlined appliances. 

These, of course, are only some of 
the major points. They well illustrate, 
however, the fact that most companies 
do not actually know why service costs 
are increasing. Until they do know, it 
is almost impossible to do much about 
it. Due to the difference in companies 
as to location, structure, size and meth- 
od of operation, no general suggestion 
can be offered on the basis of the ques- 
tionnaire response as to the method to 
use in determining the reason for the 
increase. But it can be definitely said 
that this must be determined accurately 
before policies are decided. If, for in- 
stance, it is determined that costs are 
increased because of distribution irou- 
bles, then a decision should be made 
either to accept the increased cost or 
correct the system. If it is found that 
the increased costs are occasioned by 
an extremely liberal service policy, this 
should be recognized and taken into 
consideration when dealing with the 
service problem. If it is found to be 
failure of the equipment, accessories, 
or inaccessibility due to design, this 
should be taken up with the manufac- 
turer and corrected, or the increased 
cost of service recognized. 


Usually the increased cost of service 
cannot be confined to any one of the 
above mentioned items. It may include 
several, and when that condition arises, 
the preblem becomes more complex. 
But under any circumstances, it must 
be thoroughly analyzed before a satis- 
factory answer may be obtained. 

No mention has heretofore been made 
of the increase in labor rates. It is felt 
that this is a universal condition and 


will be recognized as such. However. 
one company did report that they were 
able to offset, partially, wage increases 
by intensified training schools for their 
service men. 

The industry is definitely faced with 
unusual conditions during the present 
emergency, and the questionnaire at- 
tempted to determine some of the 
trends due to this condition. Although 
results were not complete on this score. 
information can be given on some 
things. Several companies reported in- 
creased service costs due to the use of 
substitutes and inferior materials. This 
must be recognized as a temporary 
condition and should be handled indi- 
vidually by each company. 

It was the opinion of several com- 
panies that if salesmen are used, either 
ini service departments or in making 
field surveys, service costs will un- 
doubtedly increase, but it may be 
worth the increase to keep the sales 
groups intact. The questionnaire defi- 
nitely indicated that if small businesses 
are forced out of existence because of 
lack of merchandise and manpower, 
more servicing effort will be required 
from the utilities. There is also the pos- 
sibility of large merchandising organ- 
izations being eliminated because of 
the lack of merchandise. This also may 
add to the servicing expense. 

Probably the most evident changes 
in appliance servicing policies, as 
shown by the questionnaire, are the 
increased trends toward charging for 
service and the elimination of certain 
services. Numerous companies report- 
ed changes in their policies in regard 
to charging for free service. Practi- 
cally all were charging for some work 
heretofore given free, and some were 
deleting certain services, particularly 
ir» house heating and commercial ap- 
plication. 

As mentioned before, a complete an 
alysis should be made of the factors 
contributing to the cost of service and 
then, if it is deemed advisable, charges 
should be considered. It is not pos- 
sible to record all of the changes in 
this report, but because of the trend 
toward more charges, the experiences 
of several large companies are indica- 
tive of what is being attempted. Bear 
in mind, even though these cases rep- 
resent ‘actual operations, competition. 
rates, and cost of fuel should decide 
the schedule of charges. 
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(Ine company reports that by the end 
of 1940, because of a rather liberal 
free service policy. free service ex- 
pense had passed the $100,000 mark 
aid it was thought necessary to take 
sicps to reduce this figure. A complete 
analysis of this expense was made, and 
ii was decided to adopt a policy of 
charging for service. 

In considering such a program there 
were two questions involved. For in- 
stance, how far is it possible to go in 
offsetting a portion of the increased 
service expense by charging the cus- 
tomer for labor and replacement parts 
¢6n appliances out of the warranty? 
Should increasing expense be offset by 
eliminating the 15-minute free service 
policy and charges made for all appli- 
ance servicing calls? In answer to the 
last question it was the opinion that a 
charge for minor service calls would 
bring about the loss of good will, dis- 
satisfaction with the appliance, and 
possibly dangerous or hazardous oper- 
ating conditions. This would naturally 
result in the loss of revenue and would 
furnish inroads for competition. 


The opinion having been held that a 
15-minute free service policy on the 
adjustment of burners for combustion, 
checking house lines for leakage, or 
furnishing an adequate pressure and 
supply of gas was a sound policy if 
not abused, the only alternative then 
was to charge the customer for all la- 
bor and material or parts over the 15- 
minute period. 


REDUCING COSTS 


@ J. M. PICKFORD, assistant to supervisor of 
gas operations, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Hammond. Abstract from paper, “The 
Operation of Service Departments During the 
Present Emergency.” 


NOTHER large company in the east 

is conducting an experiment on re- 
ducing servicing expense and transpor- 
tation miles by a greater use of tele- 
phones as a means for explaining to 
customers how to correct minor difh- 
culties. Crews respond immediately to 
reports of leaks, fires, asphyxiations; 
but for ordinary service calls enough 
time is allowed for mapping routes. 


Another large Ohio company has 
stored a certain number of its cars and 
has eliminated the “fire alarm” or four- 
hour service except for emergencies. 
Complaints are accumulated for one 
and two days and routed so as to re- 
duce mileage. This company further 
has instituted policies for charging for 
service beyond 15 minutes. 


Some companies are turning more 
work over to dealers. Dealers may be 
receptive at this time to various plans 
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for them to take over a certain amount 
of servicing. This may be worth while 
from the standpoint of keeping the 
dealers in business and in reducing 
servicing expenses. 

A company in the east found that the 
replacement of enamel parts was rap- 
idly becoming more expensive. They 
found that 33% of the new ranges ne- 
cessitated service calls for enamel with- 
in the first year. Their policy was to 
replace free during the first year and 
anything over 30 days was charged to 
work on customers’ premises. The pres- 
ent free replacement is for 60 days in 
place of a year. 

Another large Pennsylvania company 
has reduced its free inspection of home 
heating equipment to 18 months and 
stops the free service at burner and 
controls. 

A company in Ohio visited its 150 
space heating customers and told them 
that present conditions required a cur- 
tailment in the free inspection service, 
but that it could render certain kinds 
of service on a charge basis. Forty- 
nine of the customers responded by 
signing orders for service on a charge 
basis. 

Servicing costs are being reduced 
through the use of pilot filters in sev- 
eral companies. Increased loads have 
in some instances caused increased pi- 
lot difficulties due to velocities of gas 
in the mains. 

In the Southwest, one company re- 
ports that employees use railroad, bus, 
taxicab, and rent-a-car facilities when- 
ever possible in the course of their 
work. Dispatchers for transportation 
are used so as to systematize the work. 

The zone system for servicemen has 
for years been used by several of our 
districts, and this system is finding in- 
creased usage throughout the country 


PLANS TO OFFSET obstacles in the way of 
good service were discussed May 11, 1942, 
before the Indiana Gas Association meeting 
in Indianapolis, Ind., by J. M. PICKFORD. 
assistant superintendent of gas operations, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, and C. A. PETERSON, superintendent 
of customers’ division, and J. M. McCALEB, 
gas engineer, Citizens Gas Utility, Indianap- 
olis. A review of activities on the Pacific 
Coast is presented in the excerpts from a 
paper, “Adjustment of Customer Service to 
War-time Conditions,” presented before the 
Technical Section meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association in Los Angeles, May 21-22, 
by D. C. ELLSWOOD, Southern California Gas 
Co. Restrictions on tires and cars, lack of ma- 
terials now diverted to war uses, and a de- 
creasing number of dealers active in the ap- 
pliance business were described as prime 
factors in the situation facing all gas utilities 
today. This article presents a GAS staff sum- 
mary of the most pertinent observations con- 
tained in the series of four papers. — Editor. 


because it lends itself favorably to a 
reduction in traveling miles. 

Thought is being given by a number 
of companies to classifying the calls 
as to urgency and then routing them 
accordingly. The question of hazards 
and continuity of service must be thor- 
oughly considered. Pre-arranged rout- 
ing will result in a reduction of miles 
driven. 

We have discussed the factors influ- 
encing kind of service, the problems 
today, what some companies are doing, 
and the importance of proper records. 
The following is a summation of items 
heing considered by various companies 
in meeting today’s conditions: 


1. More use of telephones. 

2. Improved training methods for serv- 
icemen. 

_ 3. Employment of higher types of serv- 

icemen. 

4. Reduction in free work—charging 
for certain kinds of service. 

9. Servicemen reading meters and me- 
ter readers doing servicing work. 

6. Reference of certain kinds of serv- 
ice calls to other agencies. 

7. Routing of service orders so as to 
reduce mileage and lost motion. 

8. Elimination of two men where one 
can do the work. The use of a fitter and 
a helper for some jobs is being reduced. 

9. Elimination of service orders being 
created to obtain customer good will. 

10. Study of output per man. 

11. Analysis of repeat orders. 

12. Proper diagnosing of initial service 
call. In home heating, use of technical 
men in service departments. 

13. Use of proper tools for servicemen. 

14. Reduction of free work for cleaning 
appliances, for changing meter locations, 
for relocating appliances, for setting un- 
necessary sub-meters, for changing wash- 
ers on leaky water faucets, for light-ups 
or shut-offs, for inspection of customer ap- 
pliances, etc. 

15. Proper shop testing of appliances 
so that initially the appliance is in good 
working order with proper inputs, etc. 

16. Standardization of appliances. 

17. Standardization of best practices for 
servicing. 

18. Pressure and meter charts removed 
less often by changing the gearing on the 
recorders. 

The trend to date is to render good 
service and to counteract increased ser- 
vicing costs by increased efficiency in 
service departments through the use of 
a utilization department, proper train- 
ing of servicemen, study and analysis 
of completed service calls, and proper 
diagnosis of initial service request. 


The utilization department schools 
not only train the men in standard and 
proper methods of servicing, but they 
turn up servicing items wherein sav- 
ings are being effected. For example: 


1. Servicemen, meter readers and sales- 
men creating unnecessary service orders. 
A study revealed that in the majority of 
cases the appliance merely required some 
very minor adjustment. 

2. Insufficient tools — particularly on 
refrigerators. 
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3. Overemphasis on setting of sub-me- 
ters as a means of appeasement. 

4. Wrong impression by servicemen of 
servicing policies, such as regular clean- 
ing of backs of refrigerators free. 

5. Replacement free of washers on hot 
water faucets in certain localities. 

6. In shop testing refrigerators, desir- 
ability of smoothing orifice to reduce ser- 
vice calls from fluctuating flames. 


7. Relocating meters is a costly item 
and occurs much too frequently. 

8. Schools revealed need for training 
servicemen in the fundamentals affecting 
combustion and operation of controls. Re- 
peat calls are being reduced because men 
can determine the real cause for com- 
plaint more readily. 

9. Schools indicated reasons for cer- 
tain districts’ servicing expenses being out 
of line. 

10. Schools offered a means to the 
smaller district men to familiarize them- 
selves with servicing methods as practiced 
by specialists in the larger districts. 

11. Methods and substitute materials 
are explained to men after being carefully 
studied in the laboratory. 


PACIFIC COAST SURVEY 


ises, so, for example, servicemen will 
make a routine old age meter change 
also when calling on a customer. 

One of the big service problems that 
will have to be faced is how to take 
care of routine seasonal service, such 
as starting up heating installations. 
Four companies indicate they will ac- 
cept all orders as in the past: Three 
indicate they will hold orders for a 
high concentration in one area. This, 
in some cases, will require holding 
over for a several day period. Five in- 
dicate that servicemen should be in- 
structed to light furnace pilots on all 
service calls during early autumn. One 
company already refers some calls to 
furnace dealers and another company 
is considering it. 

Two companies train counter clerks 
and dispatchers in appliance operation 
so they may assist the customer over 
the telephone in making mtinor adjust- 
ments, such as resetting safety pilot 
buttons, setting range clocks back to 
manual operation, relighting refrigera- 


tors, etc. Two other companies express 
the thought that it is a practical idea 
if the counter clerk is a former se>- 
viceman. 

Two companies have discontinued 
training courses entirely, three have 
reduced the number of man classes per 
month, and one has increased it. Two 
of the companies serving extended 
areas have decentralized their classes 
so that the instructor does the traveling 
rather than the men. Six of the com- 
panies report that they are not training 
sales personnel to replace servicemen 
who are leaving; the seventh does not 
merchandise. 

Three companies now have service- 
men in the field using means of trans- 
portation other than automobiles, and 
a fourth is considering it at the pres- 
ent time. Two companies are using bi- 
cvcles, one motor gliders, and another 
using both public and group transpor- 
tation with the servicemen walking to 
the customers’ residences in their area. 
All the companies which are using 


e D. C. ELLSWOOD, assistant to utilization 
engineer, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles. Abstract from a paper, “Adjustment of 
Customer Service to War-time Conditions.” 


ORDER to present a picture of 


what some of the various Pacific 
Coast utility companies have done, or 
may have considered for the future, a 
questionnaire was sent to eight com- 
panies operating in the western states. 
The questionnaire covered general cus- 
tomer service, inspection orders, meter 
sets, turn-ons and turn-offs, and appli- 
ance parts replacement service. While 
mileage curtailment studies were still 
fairly new at this time, it was felt that 
at least an idea could be gained of the 
present trend of general thinking in the 
neighboring companies. 

Three of the seven companies have 
a definite time limit within which or- 
ders must be issued and completed; 
the other four are completing all or- 
ders, except emergencies, when con- 
venient and in the order received. Two 
of the three companies having a defi- 
nite time limit do not hold orders for 
a given district until routing insures 
maximum coverage, but instead tell the 
customer they will be there on a cer- 
tain future day. 

Three of the seven companies route 
all types of orders in an area to a ser- 
viceman to get the most work done on 
a minimum mileage basis. It is note- 
worthy that these three companies op- 
erate in territories having more scat- 
tered communities and towns. Only 
three companies check all types of or- 
ders against their records for possible 
additional work required on the prem- 
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STATISTICS GATHERED BY ONE COMPANY IN STUDYING SERVICE COSTS 
Classification of Service Calls 


In June, 1941, 9,022 service calls were classified as follows: 
Low pressure 
No gas 
Leaks on customers’ premises.....................--. 
Ranges 
Refrigerators ......... 
Water heaters 
Space heating 
Other appliances 
Repairs within guarantee.............. 
Job order repairs 
Install dealer appliances .. 
Service bill inquiry 
Miscellaneous 

*Approximate percentages. 


Average Service Order Per Customer 


Appliance service orders per customer: 
Sept. Oct. 
Ranges 031 032 
Refrigerators .062 .074 
Space heating 08 437 


Space Heating Pilot Light Calls 


Pilots lighted on space heating equipment: 
August September 
118 1,196 
Out of 3,470 jobs, 57144% were lighted by the company. 


Appliance Statistical Notes 

Ranges 

In November, 1941, range orders equaled 45% of the total, and of the range orders 
half were for burner adjustments. 

In February, 1942, out of 6,531 service calls, 1,279, or about 1914%, represented 
range burner adjustments. 
Refrigerators 

In 1941, refrigerator service calls averaged 0.88 per refrigerator customer. 

In August, 1941, out of 8,453 orders, 953, or about 11144%, were on refrigerators. 
Space Heaters 

In January, 1942, 14.4% of the service orders were on space heating. Of the 127,550 
customers, 3,808 are space heating customers, so about 3% of the customers accounted 


for 14.4% of the service calls. 
Space heating expenses since July 1, 1941, averaged $0.85 per customer per month. 
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means other than cars have found it 
necessary to reduce the tool equipment 
carried by the servicemen. This has 
necessitated a few additional follow- 
up calls to complete the work, but ap- 
sarently not to any great extent. 


Six of the group do not make call- 
backs where the customer was not 
home, waiting until the customer again 
requests service. This is a new proce- 
dure for two companies which former- 
ly made two to three return calls in an 
effort to complete the order. 


All companies are maintaining their 
past procedures on inspections, except 
that two companies are omitting taking 
house line pressure except on specific 
complaints. Five of the group report 
that no follow-up is made where the 
customer has been notified of the ex- 
istence of a small leak which was left 
unrepaired. This is a new procedure 
for two of the group. | 

All of the group reported they had 
eliminated a fair portion of their vol- 
untary or routine inspections. This ap- 
plies particularly to those made at com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, 
at schools, and on residential heating 
equipment. Those who indicated that 
this was put into practice due to the 
emergency have cut calls on commer- 
cial, and industrial establishments ap- 
proximately 50%. 

With regard to meter setting and 
changing, and turn-ons and turn-ofts, 
a few figures may be of interest. Four 
companies set the meter at the time the 
service is run and leave it shut off if 
the customer is not ready for gas ser- 
vice. Three of the group do not set the 
meter until the customer is ready to be 
served. Some car mileage savings does 
result in pre-setting the meters, because 
the turn-on man can then make his call 
on a bicycle or by other means. Six of 
the group leave inactive meters set any- 
where from 90 days to a year, but this 
was their practice before the emer- 
gency, so would account for very little 
saving unless the time interval has been 
extended. Five of the group indicate 
that routine meter changes are made 
by the serviceman when he encounters 
an old meter on his assignment. This 
practice will undoubtedly change as 
other means of transportation than cars 
are used more frequently. Two of the 
companies at the present time send out 
several men as a crew who make meter 
changes from one truck. To do this 
requires careful routing so that only 
concentrated areas will be chosen. 
Small single man trucks clean up scat- 
tered territories. One of these com- 
panies has one member of the crew 
who makes arrangements with custom- 
ers in the area for the next day’s 
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changes. Considerable time is saved 
and very few meters have to be left off. 


Indications are that more changes 
have been made in the turn-on proce- 
dures of the group than in any other 
single item. Six of the group do not 
commit themselves on a turn-on to a 
definite hourly time on a future date, 
other than to designate service will be 
given in the morning or afternoon. 
Turn-ons will not be made after a fixed 
hour for any day, and four do not ac- 
cept turn-ons for the day the order is 
taken except for emergencies. 


This means that after-hours and holli- 
day and Sunday turn-ons are practi- 
cally a thing of the past, except in re- 
sort areas where this is considered reg- 
ular service on straight time. The group 
with one exception adjusts all appli- 
ances when the turn-on is made. This 
is an excellent practice as it saves early 
call-backs for adjustment service. No 
company at present insists that all the 
appliances be connected before service 
is started. The general rule is that at 
least one appliance must be connected 
to permit a check of gas flow and pres- 
sure. 

Four companies have a definite time 
limit within which turn-off orders 
should be completed. Two will delay 
orders three or four days, if necessary, 
to fit into dispatcher’s routing sched- 
ule, and three of the group will make 
a special trip for a turn-off where the 
customer wants to pay bill before mov- 

The companies reported on car mile- 
age as follows: 

Percentage of Total Estimated Percentage 


Car Mileage Charged Saving of Service 
to Customer Service Mileage for 1942 by 


Company in 1941 Change in Practices 
1 19% 50% 
2 40% 50% 
3 30% 25% 
4 20% 25% 
5 Not given Not given 
6 Not segregated 30% 
7 6.37% 31% 


The appliance parts-replacement ser- 
vice practices of the various companies 
are pretty much in conformity. Five 
companies give general parts replace- 
ment service and two restricted service, 
but indications are that more stringent 


. measures are being taken to decrease 


this service. Five of the group charge 
for parts, labor, and mileage (one of 
these charges labor only in excess of 
one hour) on all dealer-sold appliances 
and on company-sold merchandise be- 
yond the warranty, except promotional 
appliances. One company makes a 
charge for the part only regardless of 
whether it is a dealer or company sold 
appliance. 

Three companies are now attempt- 


ing to order only essential operating 
parts, such as controls, valves, etc. 

It is interesting to note that only one 
company has as yet had much difficulty 
in obtaining parts, although this may 
soon become a pressing problem. 


REPEAT CALLS 


e C. A. PETERSON, superintendent custom- 
ers’ division, Citizens Gas Utility, Indianap- 
olis. Abstract from paper, “Review of Appli- 
ance Servicing Committee.” 


NE of the worst offenders to a ser- 

vice organization is a repeat call. 
Repeat calls are not all justified and 
are not all necessary. The committee 
felt that the percentage of unjustified 
repeaters was in heavy balance against 
the necessary ones and quite some time 
could be spent on the study of their 
elimination. In attacking the problem, 
three causes were discovered that build 
up this type call: 


1. Stoppage problem of service line, 
fuel line, appliance and pilot supplies. 


2. Lack of suitable filter medium. 


3. Lack of proper information on the 
service call. 


It is desirable to remove possible 
stoppage before it can cause trouble. 
Following are several filtering mediums 
commonly employed in containers of 
various designs, and the sub-commit- 
tee’s experience with them: 


1. Horsehair has been used in both the 
dry and oiled state and is considered effec- 
tive only for scale and large size particles. 
This material offers little resistance to the 
flow of gas. 

2. Steel wool is similar to horsehair in 
its ability to remove only scale and large 
size particles and also has the disadvan- 
tage of corroding in most gases, possibly 
aggravating the trouble in some cases. 

3. Cotton is generally too dense to be 
satisfactory, becoming soggy when moist. 
It offers excessive resistance to gas flow 
and can be considered only a very tem- 
porary filter in most cases. 

4. Glass wool is considered satisfactory 
where low concentrations of impurities 
and a comparatively dry gas is involved. 
Pressure drop is generally not excessive. 

5. Felt has many of the disadvantages 
of cotton and is considered satisfactory 
only where low concentrations are in- 
volved. 

6. Mineral wool is satisfactory where 
low concentrations are involved; how- 
ever, care must be exercised to avoid ex- 
cessive pressure drop. 

7. Chemical filter paper is satisfactory 
where small rates of flow are involved; 
however, as there is no depth of filtering 
bed, the resistance soon is excessive. 

8. Sponge filters have been used experi- 
mentally with some degree of success. 


After the initial experiments, further 
work was done. To date these tests in- 
dicate that sponge is superior to other 
known filtering mediums. It is not yet, 
or is not at this writing, on the govern- 
ment’s priority list and can be secured. 
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Efficient Gas Production Methods 


By R. O. GARRETT 


Production Engineer, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, La.“ 


ROPER production methods in 


themselves imply a fundamental uti- 
lization of the most efficient operation 
with the use of the smallest amount oi 
material and the least man hours of 
labor to obtain the greatest efficiency 
and economy of operation, and al- 
though such methods may vary, de- 
pending upon physical conditions of 
the area in which the gas and the liquid 
hydrocarbon components that may con- 
dense from the gas are produced, the 
same sound fundamental principles 
will carry on throughout the operation 
of the gas industry. If those sound 
policies are followed, the gas industry 
can unquestionably contribute greatly 
to the war effort, which is now the con- 
trolling factor in all industries through- 
out this country. 

Before giving a general discussion 
of the production methods employed 
by Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., it 
might be pertinent to briefly describe 
the general type of producing property 
operated. 

In general, company wells are pro- 
ducing from prolific and high pressure 
reservoirs from a depth of 5000 to 
7000 ft., pressures ranging from 1500 
to 3000 Ibs. per sq. in. at the surface, 
the gas having a fluid content of from 
9 to 20 barrels per MM c.f. 

General plan of operation after the 
well is properly completed is to test 
same for open flow capacity, following 
in general the Bureau of Mines meth- 
od of back pressure testing as described 
in Monograph 7. Care is maintained 
at all times to be sure that each rate of 
flow is thoroughly stabilized, and if 
stabilization is impossibie due to fluid 
content or other factors which make 
surface pressures unreliable, it is then 
necessary to run a subsurface pressure 
instrument into the well and obtain 
pressures by that method. Such tests 
are repeated at quarterly or semi-an- 
nual intervals so that availability and 
reserve studies may be made. 

After the wells are put on production, 
the volumes are regulated by the use of 
subsurface pressure regulators+ and 
surface chokes or valves. In general, 


*Abstract of a paper, ‘‘Proper Production Methods,”’ 
presented before the American Gas Association Natural 
Gas Convention, New Orleans, La., May 4-7, 1942. 

t**‘Subsurface Pressure Regulation of High Pressure 
Condensate Wells,’’ by John O. Farmer, Otis Pressure 
Control, Inc., 6612 Denton Drive. Dallas, Texas. A. P. I. 
Paper No. 901-18E. (See page 25.) 
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those wells which do not tend to freeze 
through the formation of hydrates un- 
der the differential pressures created 
at the well connections are controlled 
through surface chokes and those wells 
showing a tendency to freeze up are 
controlled through the use of the above- 
mentioned subsurface regulators. 

Another method sometimes employed 
in preventing freezing where pells are 
completed sufficiently far above the 
gas-water contact to minimize the dan- 
ger of coming and channeling of wa- 
ter, is to produce the wells at a sufh- 
ciently high rate of flow to prevent 
freezing for a period of a few days, 
then close them in for the balance of 
the month, while other wells are turned 
on in a similar manner, thus providing 
a continuous flow of gas to the pipe 
line; this, of course, is only possible 
where well capacities greatly exceed 
pipe line requirements. 

As shown in Fig. 1, after the gas 
leaves the christmas tree (A), the fol- 
lowing procedure is carried out: 

Condensate and gas are produced 
from the wells (A) into lease separa- 
tors (B) operating at approximately 
400-500 Ibs. Gas is removed from the 
top of the separator and measured by 
orifice meter (C) before being intro- 
duced into the plant gathering system, 
and a dual gravity drip disposes of the 
water produced. 

Condensate is trapped out in the 
field separator, level of which is con- 
trolled by a Kidney operated valve 
(D). This valve is on the downstream 
side of a thermostatic compensated 
positive displacement meter (E), op- 


erating at separator pressure. Conden- 
sate discharged through this meter and 
valve is delivered into the gathering 
system line downstream from the gas 
orifice meter. Thus, gas and conden- 
sate are both measured on the lease. 

Well production consisting of gas 
and condensate moves through the field 
gathering lines (F) to the plant, where 
ihe two phase mixture enters inlet sep- 
arators (G) at approximately 350 lbs. 
per sq. in. or greater, depending on 
pipe line requirements. Here the gas 
and condensate are again separated 
and the gas flows through plant inlet 
orifice. meters (H) to the base of the 
absorbers (I). The denuded gas flows 
from the top of the absorbers through 
outlet scrubbers (J) which remove any 
absorption oil carry-over. After pass- 
ing through these scrubbers, the gas is 
metered (K) out of the plant and 
passes into the gas transmission system 
through a pressure control valve (L) 
which maintains the absorber and sys- 
tem pressure. 

Condensate separated from the gas 
in the inlet separators, level of which 
is controlled by a kidney operated 
valve (M) flows to a condensate surge 
tank (N), in which the pressure is re- 
duced to and maintained at approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. per sq. in. by means of 
a back pressure control valve (QO). 
This flash gas then passes through a 
reabsorber in which any traces of re- 
coverable hydrocarbons are removed. 
The function of this tank is to remove 
dissolved gas, settie out moisture, and 
to facilitate blending of the condensate 
from various wells, which vary slightly 


= 
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FIG. 1. Simplified flow diagram of gas condensate flow. 
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i) their characteristics, ahead of the 
processing. The condensate flows from 
this tank through a flow-meter con- 
trolled valve (P) under its own pres- 
sure into the processing plant. 

By using this procedure, lease tanks 
with their attendant evaporation loss 
are eliminated. The condensate is de- 
livered to the processing plant in the 
same lines the gas is moved in, thus 
eliminating separate transmission lines 
and pumps. Trucking of this conden- 
sate to the plant would be unsatisfac- 
iory because of the large amount of 
automotive equipment required and be- 
cause of relative unreliability due to 


weather conditions. Many leases are 
inaccessible during the rainy months. 

Upon delivery of the condensate to 
the plant the use of the inlet surge tank 
accomplishes a controlled pressure re- 
duction to a predetermined pressure 
which removes all dry gas with a min- 
imum loss of recoverable hydrocar- 
bens. If the condensate were flashed 
from 400 lbs. down to atmospheric pres- 
sure in a lease storage tank and al- 
lowed to weather for any length of 
time, as high as 15% of recoverable 
hydrocarbons, consisting chiefly of bu- 
tanes which are currently in great de- 
mand, would be lost. In addition to 


By JOHN O. FARMER 


this volumetric loss, the gasoline pro- 
duced would require larger quantities 
of tetra-ethyl lead, due to the fact that 
these light hydrocarbons increase the 
natural octane number of the motor 
fuel before leading. Butane, as such, 
is being produced and the loss of the 
hydrocarbons mentioned by weather- 
ing would sharply decrease the produc- 
tion of this material. 

Through the measurement of conden- 
sate at the wells by accurate meters un- 
der approximately 400 lbs. per sq. in. 
pressure, those lighter hydrocarbons 
such as pentanes, iso-butanes, etc., nec- 
essary to the war effort are recovered. 


Protecting Gas Wells Against Sabotage 


Otis Pressure Control, Inc., Dallas, Texas * 


EITHER policing of fields nor sand 

bagging of well connections give 
complete protection against sabotage 
or bombing. Jt is imperative that the 
safety devices for the prevention of un- 
controlled flow be of a positive or au- 
tomatic nature and be placed several 
hundred feet below the surface where 
their mechanisms cannot be damaged 
by bomb impact or the pilfering hands 
of fifth columnists. 


To effectively equip a well to give 
full protection against these hazards, 
both the casing annulus and tubing 
bore must be safeguarded. Since the 
casing annulus in most cases is not 
used as a flow conductor, it can be pos- 
itively sealed off near the bottom of 
the well by the use of a casing packer 
with mud left in the annulus above the 
seal. The weight of the tubing plus the 
weight of the mud column holds the 
packer against the upward thrust of 
the formation pressure and leaves the 
casing annulus “dead” at all times. 
There are several good types of casing 
packers available, any one of which 
will serve this purpose satisfactorily. 


In two-zone completions, the casing 
annulus is used as a flow conductor for 
the upper formation; therefore, a reg- 
ular casing packer will not serve this 
purpose. An “annular space’ safety 
valve (see Fig. 1) has been developed 
in recent months that permits normal 
rates of flow through the annulus but 
instantly plugs this area when a prede- 
lermined maximum rate of flow is ex- 
ceeded. 

The tool is simply a pressure lock 
packer into which is built a series of 
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individual velocity valves. Ten %g-in. 
holes through the main mandrel collar 
serve as an orifice section or fluid 
course through the packer. The upper 
ends of each of these courses are 
reamed out and tapped and serve as a 
housing for a velocity valve or plug. 
The velocity valve itself is simply a 
ball and seat assembly. The steel ball 
rests in an open position at the bottom 
of the reamed section of the hole until 
the velocity of the flow becomes sufh- 
ciently great to lift it to its seat. This 
action, of course, completely shuts off 
the flow through the passage. 


The rate of flow that the annular 
valve will permit without closing de- 
pends upon the number of individual 
velocity valves installed in the tool. 
For instance, if one individual valve 
will permit a flow of 400,000 cu. ft. per 
day before it shuts off, then an annu- 
lar valve using five individual valves 
with the other five blanked off will per- 
mit a flow of 2,000,000 cu. ft. per day 
without closing off. The rate of flow at 
which one of these velocity valves will 
close may be determined by testing it 
at the surface against the casing flow. 


With this fact established it is a sim- 


ple calculation to select the number of 


individual valves necessary to permit 
the normal rates of flow, yet to com- 
pletely plug the annulus when the pre- 
determined maximum rate is reached. 
The velocity valves are constructed so 
that the balls do not affect flow in a 


*Abstract of a paper, ‘‘Mechanical Subsurface Equip- 
ment for Protecting Oil and Gas Wells Against Sabo- 
tage and Bombing,”’ presented before the American Gas 
Association 37th Annual Natural Gas Convention, New 
Orleans, La., May 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1942. 


downwardly direction; consequently, 
circulation down through the annulus 
can be had quite freely; whereas the 
rate of circulation in the other direc- 
tion is limited to a slower rate. Since 
this tool employs a pressure lock lock- 
ing device, it also is easily removable 
and will operate effectively at relative- 
lv shallow depths. 


Removable automatic subsurface tub- 
ing safety valves have been in use for 
several years in the Gulf Coast area. 
There are now two general types avail- 
able—type B which is actuated by flow 
velocity and the type C which operates 
by pressure differential. 


The type B automatic tubing safety 
valve is designed to remain in a per- 
manent subsurface position, in the tub- 
ing string, and to allow the well to flow 
freely under normal rates of flow. How- 
ever, the instant this normal rate of 
flow is materially increased, either be- 
cause of flow cutting or damage to con- 
nections, the resulting increased veloc- 
ity causes the valve to close and to com- 
pletely plug the tubing. 


The operation of the type B safety 
valve is quite simple. It is a velocity- 
operated valve and consists essentially 
of only a valve cage, a main valve and 
a regulating washer. Flow enters the 
valve cage through a series of vertical 
ports in the valve cage bottom, passes 
up thruogh the annular space between 
the main valve and the valve cage and 
then through the bore of the locking 
mandrel. Main valve is centered in the 
cage by two sets of wing guides. 

Three factors—friction, pressure dif- 
ferential, and impact—all dependent 
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FIG. 2 
(Center) 
Type B 


Removable 
tubing 
safety 
valve. 
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FIG. 3 
(Right) 
Type C 


Removable 
bottom 
hole 
safety 
valve. 
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upon flow velocity through the valve, 
tend to lift the main valve into its seat 
against the lower end of the mandrel. 
This makes it possible to adjust the 
safety valve so that it will close when 
the rate of flow and the resulting veloc- 
ity exceed predetermined limits. The 
regulating washer, which is made up 
on the main valve, serves as a baffle for 
the flow to act against to actuate the 
valve. The washer protrudes into the 
flow course between the main valve and 
the valve cage; consequently, the O. D. 
of the washer is a most critical factor 
when the effective valve area against 
which the flow acts is considered. By 
varying the diameter of the washer to 
control velocity through the safety 
valve, and varying the weight of the 
main valve by changes in length, the 
safety valve may be adjusted to permit 
flow up to a desired rate and to close 
instantly and automatically when that 
rate is exceeded. 

In recent months a new type auto- 
matic tubing safety valve has been de- 
veloped that is proving superior in 
most respects to the type B valve. This 
new valve is called the type C and is 
operated by pressure differential rath- 
er than by flow velocity (see Fig. 3). 
Operation by pressure differential per- 
mits more consistent and more accu- 
rate adjustment and completely elimi- 
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nates premature closing occasionally 
caused by a very hard surging flow. 

The new valve is in effect an over- 
sized bottom hole choke into which is 
built a spring-loaded valve designed to 
remain open so long as the capacity of 
the bottom hole choke is greater than 
that of the surface choke. As long as 
this relationship exists, virtually all the 
pressure drop is carried across the sur- 
face choke, since it is the point of great- 
est flow restriction. However, the in- 
stant the capacity of the surface choke, 
either because of flowing cutting or 
damage, approaches or exceeds that of 
the bottom hole choke, the point of 
pressure reduction is transferred from 
the surface choke down to the bottom 
hole choke where the resultant pressure 
differential instantly snaps the spring- 
loaded valve closed. 

The valve assembly consists of an 
orifice section, a spring-loaded main 
valve, and an equalizing or by-pass 
valve. The main valve is above the ori- 
fice section and is held open by the 
compression of a coiled expanding 
spring placed between the orifice sec- 
tion and the adjusting nuts on the lower 
end of the valve stem. Chevron pack- 
ing is used to prohibit flow between the 
valve stem and the orifice section; con- 
sequently, all the flow from the tubing 
is directed through the openings in the 


orifice section. Any pressure drop 
across the orifice section also acts 
against the area of the valve stem, tend- 
ing to close the main valve against the 
action of the coiled spring. As long as 
the capacity of the surface choke is 
materially less than the capacity of the 
combined areas through the orifice sec- 
tion, practically all of the pressure 
drop takes place at the surface choke 
—there being only a negligible drop 
across the valve stem. However, when 
the capacity of the surface choke ap- 
proaches that of the openings through 
the safety valve orifice section, a pres- 
sure differential is set up across the 
valve stem, causing it to close instantly 
and to shut off all flow through the 
tubing. 

The rate of flow that will close the 
safety valve depends primarily upon 
the capacity of the orifice section and 
to a limited degree upon the amount of 
initial compression placed in the coiled 
spring. The general practice is to de- 
termine the maximum rate of flow to 
be needed, then to select an orifice sec- 
tion that has a capacity slightly greater 
than that of the surface choke used to 
produce the maximum rate. Usually, 
about 500 lbs. per sq. in. spring com- 
pression is used; however, for wells 
with comparatively low flowing pres- 
sure 100 to 150 lbs. per sq. in. spring 
compression is employed. This spring 
regulating can be done in the field 
merely by adjusting the nuts on the 
bottom of the valve stem to the calcu- 
lated position shown by a calibration 
chart. 

Once the tubing connections are dam- 
aged and the safety valve closed, the 
well pressure acts against the full area 
of the valve to hold it closed until the 
surface connections are repaired and 
an equalizing tool run to open the 
valve so the well can be put back on 
production. 

The design of the type C valve is 
such that the controlling element is riot 
exposed to the impact or “slapping” 
action of a surging flow. Since the 
valve and seat are above the bottom 
hole orifices, the impact of the surge is 
directly against the orifice section and 
not against the valve. Also, the valve 
stem which extends below the orifice 
section is shielded from the flow im- 
pact by a housing which has only a 
small hole in its upper end to expose 
the valve stem to the upstream pres- 
sure. These shielding features com- 
pletely avert premature closing due to 
surging flow and make possible perfect 
automatic subsurface control regard- 
less of the flowing conditions. 

Most companies have already stand- 
ardized on the type C valve and it is 
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fast replacing the velocity type valve. 
in both the B and C types safety 


valves there is an equalizing device 
which provides a safe and fast means 
to equalize pressure across the valve. 
These are particularly important where 
well conditions, such as unbalanced 
tubing and casing pressures, casing 
packers, etc., prohibit pressure equali- 
zation by connecting the tubing and 
casing together at the surface. It is 
absolutely necessary that pressures 
across all safety valves be fully equal- 
ized before they can be either opened 
or pulled from the tubing. 


The equalizing device is merely a 
by-pass valve built in the tool between 
the mandrel assembly and the main 
valve assembly and consists of a ground 
seat against which a valve and stem 
function. The valve has a rounded 
nose that protrudes into the bore of the 
safety valve approximately 14 of an 
inch. This protruding nose in no man- 
ner interferes with the normal opera- 
tions of the safety valve, but does pro- 
vide a means for the operator to open 
the by-pass when desired. 


To open the by-pass valve, a special 
equalizing tool is run in the hole on 
the conventional steel line, jars and 
stem. This tool has a long prong with 
a tapered end extending from its body. 
The prong passes through the bore of 
the mandrel assembly and forces the 
protruding valve nose back, opening 
the by-pass. This permits equalization 
of pressures across the safety valve. 
Care was taken in designing the by- 
pass to select an orifice sufficiently 
small so that the velocity of the flow 
through the by-pass could not possibly 
flow the tools up the hole regardless of 
the extremity of the pressure. 


As was previously stated, the safety 
valve is lubricated into the hole under 
pressure in the same manner as that 
used for running a bottom hole pres- 
sure gauge. The valve is always set be- 
low the paraffin level, which is usually 
from 500 to 1000 ft.; however, in sev- 
eral instances they have been set just 
above the tubing perforations at the 
bottom of the hole to permit the taking 
of bottom hole pressure. Because the 
locking device used on both types of 
valves are identical to those used on 
the ordinary bottom hole chokes, regu- 
lators, etc., they require the customary 
procedure for running and pulling. 

The subsurface control devices are 
proving sufficiently flexible to meet all 
flowing conditions. In some instances, 
2-in. tubing safety valves are adjusted 
to pass 10 MM c.f. per day; whereas. 
others are made to shut off at rates less 
than one MM c.f. per day. 
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Progress on the Pipe Line 


N ANSWER to continued demands 

for increased supplies in old terri- 
tories and the need for natural gas in 
new territories, considerable activity 
in pipe line construction for natural 
gas occurred in many parts of the 
country last month. 


Texas-New York Line Revived 


Reviving one of the major projects 
of the past few years, the Reserve Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Texas, has re- 
filed an application with the Federal 
Power Commission for the building of 
an $80,000,000 line from a point near 
the Texas-Louisiana border to New 
York City by way of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Car- 
celina, North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, a 
distance of approximately 1500 miles. 

The source of supply for the 24-in. 
line operating at an ekpected pressure 
of 1000 lb. per sq. in. would be the gas 
fields in the Gulf Coastal region of 
Texas, in which Reserve asserts it can 
secure a supply in excess of 4,500,000,- 
000,000 cu. ft., with possible addi- 
tional supplies of 17,750,000,000,000 
cu. ft. that could be developed from 
proven fields. 

The total market area to be served 
by this line, according to the applica- 
tion, would include Philadelphia, New 
Jersey, and Greater New York City. 
This territory has a population of 1444 
million. of which at least 314 million 
are now manufactured gas consumers. 

The reasons given for building the 
line at this time were listed as: giving 
material aid to carrying forward the 
national defense program, making the 
vast natural gas reserves of Texas avail- 
able to the heavily populated areas on 
the Atlantic seaboard and, finally, re- 
ducing the gas rates to the present con- 
sumers of manufactured gas to whom 
natural gas is not now available. 

The previous application for build- 
ing this line was filed with the commis- 
sion August 8, 1940, and the new ap- 
plication filed May 5, 1942, is substan- 


tially the same except that alternate 


routes are said to be under considera- 
tion. It is proposed that construction 
be financed through the issuance of 
such securities for public and private 
sale as may be required. 


Natural Gas for Mexico 


Promising to make possible the tap- 
ping of large mineral resources in Mex- 
ico at a time when certain metals have 
become vital to this nation’s war effort, 


the Border Pipe Line Co. proposes to 
pipe natural gas from the San Salvado 
field of northern Hidalgo county in 
Texas to the American Smelting and 
Refining Co.’s zinc smelter at La Ro- 
sita, Coahuila, Mexico. 

In addition to supplying the require- 
ments of the La Rosita smelter, about 
10,000,000 cu. ft. daily, it is expected 
that additional gas will be used in the 
area of northern Coahuila, one of the 
richest undeveloped mineral sections 
of northern Mexico, to expand both 
mining and industrial activity. 

The application for the permit to 
construct the line and export the gas 
has been filed with the Federal Power 
Commission. The project is expected 
to cost $1,500,000. In addition to lay- 
ing new pipe, a present line of 1234-in. 
will be utilized. 

The new line will be of 85-in. diam- 
eter, all-welded by a new process re- 
cently adapted to pipe line construc- 
tion by engineers of the El] Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co. Construction will begin 
about May 1, according to present 
plans, at a point south of Mirando City, 
and the line will be laid to the Rio 
Grande River to a point south of La- 
redo. At this point it will cross the Rio 
Grande as three 8-in. welded lines to 
provide maximum protection of the 
flow by having two extra lines avail- 
able at all times. 

About 39 miles of pipe line will be 
constructed from the Jim Hogg county 
compressor station to the Rio Grande, 
and the line will be 115 miles in length 
from the Rio Grande River to the La 
Rosita smelter. 

The compressor station on the pro- 
posed line would contain two 400-hp. 
and one 300-hp. vertical units. 

Well pressure in the San Salvador 
field, discovered, developed and owned 
by Gulf States Oil Co. of Houston, will 
deliver gas to the compressor station in 
Jim Hogg county at a minimum of 250 
lb. The compressor station will dis- 
charge at 650-720 lb., and the line’s ca- 
pacity at those pressures will be ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 cu. ft. a day. 

The San Salvador field is said to be 
one of the world’s largest natural gas 
reservoirs. Latest estimate indicates a 
reserve of 1,270,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
The field already has proved six sands, 
averaging 40 ft. in thickness, from 
6700 to 7900 ft., the principal proved 
sand being at about 7300 ft. 

The changeover from coke to natu- 
ral gas at the La Rosita smelter will re- 
lease 4000 tons of coke monthly for 
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use in the large steel mills of Monterey, 
Mexico, which have not been able to 
operate at full capacity because of a 
fuel shortage. 


Proposed 


Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. Granted permission by 
the State Public Service Commission, 
subject to approval by the FPC, to 
construct 10-mile pipe line from Lake 
Geneva, Wis., to the line of the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America at a point 
near the Illinois state line. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill. Issued temporary cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity by 
FPC to construct a 10-mile 85-in. lat- 
eral pipe line from its main line in 
Illinois to a point near Rockford, IIl., 
for the purpose of serving natural gas 
to about 50 industrial customers and 
3000 domestic consumers in the indus- 
trial district. Changeover of the bal- 
ance of the city is not immediately con- 
templated. 3 

Cities Service Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., will lay a 1514-mile 12-in. line 
from the west end of their present 16- 
in. line in Carson county to two indus- 
trial plants near Amarillo, Texas. A 
514-in. extension will also serve a near- 
by mechanics’ training school. 


Building 
Panhandle Fastern Pipe Line Co., 


Kansas City. Mo. Work continues on 
the line in Michigan with more than 25 
miles of a 75-mile project of welded 
pipe having been laid. On the Illinois 
section near Galesburg progress has 
also been rapid. This 45-mile section 
is under contract to I. C. Little, with 
Oil States Construction Co. holding the 
contract on the Michigan work. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., Min- 
neapolis. Minn. Construction is ready 
to start on a 26-mile 6-in. welded high 
pressure line from the Texas Co. gas 
wells in North Cut Bank, Mont., to a 
connection with its line from northern 
Montana to Great Falls, Mont. Rights 
of way have been acquired and prior- 
ities have been granted for the pipe. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. Actual construction on the 
96-mile 12-in. line between Chickasha 
and Stroud, Okla., with E. M. Camp- 
bell as contractor, has begun. Under 
construction also is the 1750-ft. sus- 
pension bridge across the Canadian 
River. The bridge will have a loaded 
backstay of an additional 850 ft. 


Arkansas-Loutsiana Gas Co., Shreve- 
port, La. Of a total of 122 miles, 31 
miles of 12-in. has been completed, 20 
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miles of 18-in. has been strung, 8 miles 
welded and 2 miles completed on the 
line from Magnolia to Bauxite, Ark., 
transmitting natural gas to industrial 
plants in Arkansas. Midwestern Engi- 
neering & Construction Co. holds the 
contract. 


Completed 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. Finished April 31, with 
tests made and active operation begun 
the same day, the 9-mile 12-in. trans- 
mission line furnishing natural gas to 
Camp Gruber will serve gas to about 
2300 buildings, including barracks, 
chapels, theaters, hospitals, bakeries, 
laundries and administration buildings. 


Changeover 


Central Illinois Electric_& Gas Co., 
Rockford, Ill. This company plans the 
introduction of natural gas into the in- 
dustrial section of the town in order to 


supply the needs of manufacturers wh» 
are producing for the war effort, ac- 
cording to word received from J. H. 
Erwin, gas superintendent. The chang: - 
over will not affect the entire city, but 
will involve approximately 3000 do- 
mestic and 50 industrial consumers. 
The remainder of the city will continue 
to be supplied by the manufactured ga: 
plant. The project involves the exten- 
sion of approximately 12 miles of 8-in. 
welded steel lateral line from the Mii- 
waukee branch line of the Natural Ga; 
Pipeline Co. of America to Rockford 
(see above under proposed). Central 
Illinois will construct approximately 
8000 ft. of 8-in. main from Natural 
Gas Pipeline’s meter station into the 
Rockford industrial district. The dis- 
tribution company will also construct 
the necessary regulator stations and 
connecting feed lines. Although no 
definite date for the changeover has 
been set, it is expected that the opera- 
tion will be completed by the middle 
of the summer. 


Gas Institute Elects Trustees 


HE Annual Meeting of the Institute 

of Gas Technology was held May 22, 
1942, at 10:30 a.m. at the Institute in 
Chicago, Ill. An election of a board of 
trustees was held in which the follow- 
ing persons were elected to serve for 
the terms as stated, in addition to Hen- 
ry T. Heald, who, as president, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, is a member 
of the board of trustees. 


To serve for one year: A. R. Bailey, 
assistant to president, Coast Counties Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif.; W. 
‘Alton Jones, president, Cities Service Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Alfred O. Kaufman, 
trustee, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, IIl.; Frank H. Lerch, Jr., presi- 
dent, Gas Companies, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Clifford E. Paige, president, The 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co.; Louis 
Ruthenberg, president, Servel, Inc., Ev- 
ansville, Ind.; Wilfred Sykes, trustee, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, III. 


To serve for two years: Frank H. Ad- 
ams, vice president and general manager, 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
Walter (C. Beckjord, vice president and 
general manager, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; Thomas Drever, 
trustee, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill.; N. H. Gellert, president, 
Great Lakes Utilities Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; N. C. MceGowen, president, United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.: Her- 
man Russell, president, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Gas & Electric Corp.; Frank C. Smith, 
president, Houston (Texas) Natural Gas 
Corp. 

To serve for three years: F. M. Banks, 
vice president, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; H. R. Cook, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 


Co. of Baltimore, Md.; E. M. Farnsworth, 
president, Boston (Mass.) Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Robert B. Harper, vice presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.., 
Chicago, Ill.; George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent, The Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light 
Co.; Marcy L. Sperry, president, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; Paul R. 
Taylor, vice president, Consolidated Elec- 


tric & Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 


As elected by the board of trustees, 
the following persons now serve in the 
offices as indicated: Frank C. Smith, 
chairman, board of trustees; Henry T. 
Heald, president; Harold Vagtborg, di- 
rector; Robert B. Harper, secretary; 
and Raymond Spaeth, treasurer. 
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Air Conditioning Committee 
Asks Utility Company Aid 


The American Gas Association Joint Com- 
mittee on Air Conditioning is now asking 
many utilities to submit their field perform- 
ance experiences on existing and new in- 
stallations of gas summer air conditioning 
equipment. The purpose of this request is to 
consolidate all factual knowledge and any 
useful information to manufacturers of such 
equipment as well as for charting the re- 
search program now under way at the A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories. 

Two sets of field test data forms have been 
prepared and distributed to representative 
gas companies, but they are also available 
to any company desiring to participate in 
this work. One set covers general, the other 
technical information. 

Further information and copies of the forms 
may be obtained by addressing R. M. Conner, 
Director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, 1032 
East 62nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Back Up the War With Advertising 


By ROBERT and GLENN A. BISHOP 


sOPR® HIS IS WAR” and we are still all 

willingly making many sudden 
changes to conform to the new rules 
and restrictions so that we may help 
bring a speedy victory. It is no longer 
news that- for the duration there will be 
few gas appliances for sale. 

But the one bright spot for gas util- 
ities is that they will be able to con- 
tinue their ordinary functions. No ba- 
sic changes will be demanded, no rad- 
ical plant conversion to war work. Al- 
though trouble will probably be expe- 
rienced in meeting unusual demands, 
in coping with shortages of supplies 
and labor, and in the inability to serve 
new customers, gas companies will at 
least be enabled to follow familiar 
paths. Contrast this with the present 
situation of the makers of automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios and other peace- 
time products. 

Likewise, the post-war era should be 
easier for the gas utilities, since they 
will have less trouble in resuming nor- 
mal operations. Other industries will 
have to stop and start anew, just as 
they are doing now in converting to 
war production. 

But even though of less degree, the 
war situation is forcing changes in the 
gas industry set-up, particularly in the 
many sudden shifts in the imporatnce 
of departments that deal directly with 
the public. 

For example, home service depart- 
ments have become one of the most im- 
portant gas company contacts with the 
public. To sell health to our nation, the 
gas industry, through A.G.A., has 
changed the type of magazine advertis- 
ing to conform to the National Nutri- 
ticn Program. Likewise, Bishop Gas 
Displays, which are used by gas com- 
panies, as well as newspaper ads, have 
also been changed. 

The more people are helped to help 
themselves, the more friendships are 


created for gas companies, and the . 


more pent-up desires are created to 
own new modern gas appliances when 
they will again be available in tremen- 
dous quantities. Home service direc- 
tors contribute greatly by inspiring 
homemakers to carry out consumers’ 
pledges, and to conserve what they 
have by proper maintenance. When 
people understand what is wanted of 
them, they gladly cooperate. And to 
the extent that gas companies serve in 
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Bishop Publishing Co., Chicago, IIL. 


building that understanding, to that ex- 
tent they are making friends to help 
them when the post-war era comes. 


Advertising and display activities are 
the most effective and economical 
means of creating that understanding. 
Many sales and advertising executives 
at the Natural Gas Convention in New 
Orleans had a new “chins-up” attitude. 
When they were called in to talk about 
cutting down, they had the facts to 
prove that now, because of curtailed 
personal contacts, advertising and pro- 
motional activities should even be in- 
creased in order to maintain adequate 
communication with the public. 


Many of these executives have be- 
come so important to their companies 
today that they have been made vice 
presidents, or assistants to presidents, 
so that they may have direct contact 
with the management to settle without 
delay the many new problems that must 
have immediate attention. 


Here are some of the thoughts they 
are using to keep friendly public con- 
tacts alive: 

Explaining to the public how business- 


managed gas companies are speeding up 
the production of war materials. 
Telling how good business management 
. makes possible maximum gas benefits at 
minimum cost. 


Explaining curtailment of companies cus- 
tomary service because of the need to pre- 
vent waste, to promote the most efficient 
operation of present utilization equipment 
and to release more capacity for industrial 
concerns producing war materials. 

Describing how company services are 
coordinated with civilian defense and sim- 
ilar agencies for civilian protection. 

Tying in gas company activities with 
the National Nutrition Program to main- 
tain and improve civilian health and phys- 
ical fitness. 

Giving instructions on how to keep gas 
appliances in good working order. 

Illustrating this article and elsewhere 
are some timely Bishop Gas Displays 
cn some of these activities, such as 
“Civilian Defense” and “Nutrition,” 
the latter approved by the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. 

As one gas company advertising man- 
ager put it, “Show windows and adver- 
tising are the ‘front page’ of appliance 
stores and gas companies. They should 
be an accurate reflection of the man- 
agement’s attitude. If that attitude is 
one of definitely and vigorously spon- 

° ° 9 

scring America’s war effort, the show 
windows and advertising should say so, 
definitely and vigorously. In these times 


_ show windows and advertising that rep- 


resent a ‘business-as-usual,’ half-heart- 
ed display of patriotism cannot be tol- 
erated by the aggressive appliance store 
or gas company.” 
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Shown at left is one of Bishop Publishing Co.’s Vitamin Jumbo displays; at right, a 
Jumbo Civilian Defense display. The company also produces background displays 
in both classifications. 
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Preheating Aids Welding Operations 


HE procedure* that was followed in 

the bronze-welding of a cast iron 
mine hoist drum shows how local pre- 
heating can be of assistance for certain 
types of welding operations where con- 
tolled expansion of the part will result 
in a better weld. The break was located 
in one of the spokes of the hoist drum, 
an integral casting which had been bro- 
ken when a conveyor car caught in the 
mine shaft. The spokes are in tension 
during part of the operating cycle and, 
therefore, a welding procedure that 
would minimize these stresses and 
stengthen the weld was needed. 


To accomplish this it was decided to 
open up the crack by preheating select- 
ed areas of the drum’s surface, thus 
causing them to expand and to draw 
apart the two sections of the broken 
spoke, and then to fill in the enlarged 
gap with weld metal so that, when the 
casting had cooled and contracted, the 
weld would be slightly in compression. 
Otherwise, the two sections of the bro- 
ken spoke would be drawn together 
slightly during welding, due to the heat 
of welding, and on cooling would con- 
tract, placing the weld in tension. 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
the repair was made. After the edges 
of the break had been chipped to clean 
metal, and punch marks had been 


*Reprinted from Oxy-Acetylene Tips, Dec., 1941, 
published by the Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


made on either side to provide a means 
of checking expansion, the areas (in- 
dictated by shading, in the sketch) on 
the drum flange and the areas behind 
them, extending several feet onto the 
drum body, were heated with the weld- 
ing blowpipe. As these areas expanded, 
the outer section of the broken spoke 
was drawn outwards, assisted by the 
action of screw jacks, as shown in the 
sketch. When the opening had increased 
about 0.05 in., it was bronze-welded. 
The figure 0.05 in. was decided upon 
by referring to a metals handbook, 
which gave 0.042 in. as the estimated 
expansion of a 1-ft. length of cast iron 
when heated to about 500°F. After 
welding, the jacks were removed and 
the preheated sections allowed to cool 
and compress the weld area. As the 
weld cooled, it was peened with a 
hammer. 

Standard bronze-welding technique, 
employing a slightly oxidizing flame, 
and Oxweld 25 M. Bronze rod and Ox- 
weld Brazo flux were used. The entire 
operation was carried out without re- 
moving drum from operating position. 


Welder’s Buggy 


R. D. Parker, of the Houston (Texas) 
Natural Gas Co. has designed this 
“Welder’s Buggy” from a Model A 
Ford axle. It saves the gauges by re- 
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This sketch shows how 
the broken spoke in the 
mine hoist was repaired 
by bronze-welding. The 
areas indicated by shad- 
ing were preheated, 
causing the top section 
of the rim to bow slight- 
ly, assisted by the ac- 
tion of screw jacks. 
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Welder’s buggy used by Houston Natural 
Gas System. 


ducing vibration that previously oc- 
curred when welding equipment was 
dragged over stones, rough places, etc. 
It reduces the number and the work 
of helpers who handle equipment. The 
buggy has rubber tires. It has a tool 
box for wrenches, etc. The frame is 
made of 114-in. pipe welded together. 


Tractor Bends Pipe 


In the past, pipe was either bent 
around a tree or placed on skids and 
men bounced up and down on it to get 
the required bend, sometimes getting 
bad buckles instead. In making the 
bends on this job the pipe was lowered 
into the ditch onto crossed skids, a 
grooved skid fitted over the top of the 
pipe and the tractor driven out over the 
pipe on this latter skid. A boom on 
the tractor lifts the pipe the necessary 
amount to get the bend, the job taking 
less than a minute per length bent. 
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War Conference in New Orleans 


HE war and its countless problems 

which have altered or hampered the 
peace-time production, transmission, 
distribution, and utilization of natural 
vas—that was the many-sided topic 
discussed by 1000 gas industry execu- 
tives who came to New Orleans May 
4-7 to attend the American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s 37th Annual Natural Gas Sec- 
tion Convention and 19th Annual Dis- 
tribution Conference. 


When all the little words had blown 
away, there remained these big ones: 
that the United Nations must win this 
war, and that natural gas has in the 
past, is in the present, and will in the 
future (months or years) play an even 
more vital role in making certain that 
We Will Win. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, brought the convention sessions 
to a climax when he told to the assem- 
bled delegates in person and to the 
American people by radio the story of 
the all-important role that the petro- 
leum industry will play in winning this 
war in a minimum of time. 

Mr. Ickes was introduced to the ra- 
dio audience by J. French Robinson, 
chairman of the Natural Gas Section, 
American Gas Association and _ presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land. Excerpts from Mr. Ickes’ address 
are published on page 11. 


An honored speaker at the Annual 
Banquet was George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent, American Gas Association, who 
outlined to the delegates the Associa- 
tion’s two main purposes: “(1) to se- 
cure and disseminate useful informa- 
tion about the gas industry, and (2) 
to promote fundamental and applied 
research.” Continuing, Mr. Hawley 
stated: 


“That the gas industry cannot, like 
other industries, be wholly converted from 
a condition of peace to one of war; for 
in addition to the vital part this indus- 
try plays in the fabrication of the mate- 
rials of war, we must, in the interest of 
public health, nutrition and morale, main- 
tain an uninterrupted and high standard 
of service to the civilian population, most 
of whom are engaged in war work in some 
form. This we have been able to do.” 
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By ARTHUR ROHMAN 
Managing Editor,GAS 


The first meeting at New Orleans 
was a joint general session of both the 
Natural Gas Convention and Distribu- 
tion Conference delegates. The meeting 
was presided over by Chairman Robin- 
son. The delegates were welcomed to 
New Orleans by A. B. Paterson, presi- 
dent, New Orleans Public Service. 

The session then presented four gas 
industry leaders. The first of these was 
C. S. Goldsmith, chairman of the Dis- 
tribution Committee, Technical Sec- 
tion, A.G.A., whose subject was “Keep- 
ing Up With Gas Distribution Prob- 
lems.” Mr. Goldsmith, in discussing 
the part that customers are playing in 
the present emergency, stated: 


“During the past few years, more and 
more distribution engineers have come to 
believe that it is desirable to have their 
customers possess a basic knowledge of 
the operation and maintenance of domes- 
tic appliances., Immediately after the war 
began in December, all of us were shocked 
at the sudden realization that our custom- 
ers were ignorant even of how to turn off 
the gas! 

“It seems to me that we have missed a 
trick in the past by not telling the cus- 
tomer anything about the appliances he 
uses daily in his home. This lack of fore- 
sight on the part of our distribution engi- 
neers is now in the foreground of our 
thoughts. What are we going to do about 


it?” 

Chairman Robinson in his topic, 
“Whither Are We Going?” made three 
pointed observations: (1) that the cus- 
tomer of today looks toward the indus- 
try for help more than ordinarily; (2) 
that flag waving is not discharging 
proper obligations to customers, stock- 


holders, or country; (3) that in teach- 


ing the consumer the value and prac- 
tices of better gas utilization, the in- 
dustry is helping them through the war, 
contributing to the conservation of gas, 
and preparing the American people for 
better living after the war. 

“Solvency Is a Challenge to the Gas 
Industry” was the subject of Allan W. 
Lundstrum, gas operating consultant, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Lundstrum stated: 


“Customers are now earning more. One 
of the most important national problems 
is ‘inflation.’ Prevention of inflation is be- 
ing approached by draining off excess pur- 
chasing power in various ways. A utility 
rate increase to keep companies solvent 
and able to render vitally necessary serv- 
ices is a public benefit under such condi- 
tions.” 


Edward L. Love, vice president, 
Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y.., 
then discussed how the industry can 
finance itself today so as to insure a 
solvent tomorrow. The problems were 
outlined as follows: 

“The Federal tax problem must be ap- 
proached realistically; reserves must be 
established to meet every known contin- 
gency; the debt structure requires steady 
and consistent reduction; all avenues of 
finance should be kept open so that any 
one or more may be used as the occasion 
demands; continuity of strong manage- 
ment should be retained; construction 
budgets should be reappraised so that 
every dollar is fully utilized; and finally 
you must be prepared to tighten the belt 
still farther by limiting dividend distribu- 
tions as a larger part of earnings may be 
needed for extraordinary expansion de- 
mands.” 

The first general session closed with 
a word from Hon. Gung-Hsing Wang, 
Vice Consul of China in New Orleans. 
Hon. Gung-Hsing Wang stated that al- 
though it will be difficult for China to 
wage counter-offensives, she will con- 
tinue to resist the Japanese. 

Burt R. Bay, vice chairman of the 
Natural Gas Section, and_ president, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb., presided over the second general 
sessions meeting Wednesday morning. 

M. V. Cousins, chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Section, Vocational Training 
Committee and personnel director of 
United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport, 
La., reported to the delegates that the 
Vocational Training Committee, after 
its formation just a year ago, was sus- 
pending its activities because of the 
war emergency. In discussing the pres- 
ent employee situation, Mr. Cousins 
stated : 

“At the present time we are experienc- 
ing the greatest turnover of employees in 
the natural gas industry that our industry 


has ever known. Since our operations 
must continue at a high level, and since 


(Turn to Page 34) 
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ABOVE: George W. Brown, Equitable 

Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. M. Little, 

Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 

La.; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ABOVE: R. G. Barnett, Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Hugh Cuthrell, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RIGHT: Charles E. Gill, Natural Gas Odorizing Co., 

Chicago, Ill.; A. A. Burrell, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 

Dallas, Texas; T. F. Hudgins, Cooper-Bessemer Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


BELOW: A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
J. E. B. Gibbons, Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., Westfield, N. J.; Merrill N. 
Davis, Dresser Mfg. Corp., Bradford, Pa.; R. G. Soper, Dallas (Texas) Gas Co. 


GAS CAMERA HIGHLIGH 


(More Photographs of the Natural Gas Convention and Dist, 


- 


LEFT: P. E. Fluor, | 

Corp., Los Angeles, C. 

Burt R. Bay, Northern 

ural Gas Co., Omaha, N 

John M. Hanley, Nort! 

Natural Gas Co., Oma! 
Neb. 
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ABOVE: Ray L. Rountree, United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport, La.; George 
H. McFadden, Ohio Foundry & Mfg. Co., Steubenville, Ohio; R. W. Stafford, 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., Chicago; W. E. Kemen, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Gas Light Co.; G. A. Anderson, Wisconsin Public Service, Sheboygan. 


BELOW: Fred R. McMurray, M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind.; Frank A. 
McMurray and Joe Allen, Norton-McMurray Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Dean H. Mitchell, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 


Hi}W ORLEANS CONVENTION 


rence Delegates Will Appear in the July issue of GAS) 


See: 
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RIGHT: F. S. Rutherford, 
Republic Steel Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.; G. R. 
Locke, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Pa.; Manly 
Brown, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ABOVE: W. B. Poor, United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport, La.; W. W. Col- 

ley, Industrial Engineering Co., Houston, Texas; H. H. McAfee and C. Hob- 

son Dunn of C. Hobson Dunn, Dallas, Texas; J. J. Clancy, Wailes Dove- 
Hermiston Corp., Dallas, Texas. 
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BELOW: E. C. Wagner, Amarillo Gas Co., Amarillo,. Texas; C. H. Waring. 
Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. Wertz, Amarillo Gas Co., 
Amarillo, Texas; Watson E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, III. 


ABOVE: B. B. Stringfellow, Community 

Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; Chester 

L. May, Community Natural Gas Co., Dal- 

las, Texas; F. H. Dotterweich, Texas A. & 
I., Kingsville, Texas. 


ABOVE: T. H. Kendall, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. T. Stine, Jr.. New Orleans Public 
Service Co., New Orleans, La. 


LEFT: Fred L. Richardson, Community Natural Gas 

Co., Dallas, Texas; Frank J. Hoenigmann, Cribben 

& Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. M. Jacobs, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BELOW: L. H. East, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp.; James F. Pollard, 
Seattle (Wash.) Gas Co.; F. W. Carter, Peerless Manufacturing Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Davis M. DeBard, Stone & Webster Service Corp., New York, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Natural Gas Convention Notes 


A. G. A. Annual Convention Cancelled 


The Executive Board of the American Gas Association at its meeting in New 
Orleans, May 4, cancelled the Annual Convention heretofore set for San Francisco in 
September, 1942. A committee will be appointed by President Hawley to consider the 
tumc and place for a proposed annual business meeting. 


B. R. Bay and R. E. Wertz Nominated to Natural Gas Posts 


Burt R. Bay, president of Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb., and Ralph E. 
Wertz, president of Amarillo Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas, have been nominated chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively, of the Natural Gas Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Nominations will be acted upon at the annual A.G. A. meeting in the fall. 
Mr. Bay has served as vice chairman of the Natural Gas Section during the past year 
and has taken an active part in association activities for several years. 

Mr. Wertz is one of the pioneer gas men in the Texas Panhandle. He has been in 


charge of his company’s operations for several years and has been active in conserva- 


tion programs in the Panhandle and in national affairs of the industry. 


National Advertising Approved for Seventh Year 


Plans for the seventh year of national advertising were approved at a meeting of 
the American Gas Association Committee on National Advertising held in New Orleans, 
La., May 5. Chairman Thomas J. Strickler, of Kansas City, Mo., was in charge of the 
meeting. 

J. P. Leinroth presented the proposed commercial and industrial gas campaign. 
Mr. Leinroth is chairman of the Advertising Committee of the Association’s Industrial 
ana Commercial Gas Section. A second presentation dealing with the same subject was 
made by George Ketchum of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, Pa., advertising 
counsel for Mr. Leinroth’s committee. 

Hugh A. Mitchell, of McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, described the plans for 
domestic gas advertising as previously approved by the Copy Committee. Companies 
shortly will receive schedules and advance reprints of the new campaign. In the mean- 
time. a letter announcing the continuation of the advertising program will be mailed 


to all subscribing companies. 


W. G. Wiegel. 


Members of the Committee on National Advertising and the Copy Committee who 
were present at the New Orleans meeting include: C. E. Bennett, J. F. Pollard, J. S. 


Spaulding, M. L. Sperry, J. V. Strange, H. Carl Wolf, R. T. Ratliff, T. H. Spain and 


we are at present carrying on very little 


activity that is not absolutely necessary, 
we must replace those employees who 
leave us almost man for man. I think I 
will express only that which we have all 
already experienced when I say we will 
not have the same type of new employees 
we have had in the past. We must hire 
older men—and we must hire women. It 
now seems that we may possibly use wom- 
en even in some of the field operations 
where we now think only a man can suc- 
cessfully be used. When this turnover of 
employees continues farther and after we 
have all had enough experience to indicate 
our needs, we may find it advisable to de- 
velop short texts that would assist new 
employees in their work.” 


Marketing problems under war con- 
ditions were discussed at length by 
H. V. Coes, vice president, Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Coes brought out the fact that during 
this period of stress that advertising 
has four major functions: 

1. Continue advertising’s indispensable 


role in the process of distribution and in 
the maintenance of the business structure. 

2. Guide consumer demand to channels 
most readily supplied and away from 
scarce materials. 

3. Assist the government directly in the 
appeals to the people on specific war ef- 
forts. 

4. Help maintain public morale. 
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Rex F. Harlow, president, American 
Council on Public Relations, and asso- 
ciate professor, public relations, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif., in 
discussing the subject of public rela- 
tions stated that the United States must, 
in ‘order to win this war and maintain 
peace afterward, do much more than 
merely produce. It must develop an 
international viewpoint that will enable 
it to influence the world. 

Harold Vagtborg, director, Institute 
of Gas Technology, Chicago, IIl., then 
took the delegates on a motion picture 
tour of the Institute, showing the build- 
ings, the equipment and the instructors 
and students at work. 


On Thursday, Chairman Robinson 
presided over a Natural Gas Industry 
Conference which gave the delegates an 
opportunity to question OPC represent- 
atives Paul M. Raigorodsky, Justin R. 
Wolf and Virgil F. Bower on orders 
and policies of the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator for War that affect the nat- 
ural gas industry. During the meeting, 
an address by Robert E. Allen, assist- 
ant deputy coordinator, was read by 
Natural Gas Section Secretary E. Holly 
Poe. Attending delegates were inter- 


ested in brief reports given by repre- 
sentatives from each of the five OPC 
coordinating committees. 


Parallel Sessions 


Transmission Conference: (B. \. 
Laulhere, technical supervisor, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., chairman.) Three transmission 
meetings were scheduled on the con- 
vention calendar. Gas industry author- 
ities discussed such topics as cathodic 
protection; the operation of high pres- 
sure transmission lines; the use of au- 
tomatic shut-off valves; and the value 
of aerial patrols in guarding pipe lines 
against sabotage and accidents. Othe: 
important and timely subjects also dis- 
cussed were the use of recycling in nat- 
ural gas conservation, the elimination 
of vibration in compressors, and prob- 
lems of dehydration plant design and 
operation. 

Two colored motion pictures were 
featured at these meetings. The first 
was presented by W. B. Poor and L. F. 
Van Houten, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, La., covering the construc- 
tion of United Gas Pipe Line Co.’s 
Lirette-Mobile pipe line; and the sec- 
ond, presented by A. L. Forbes, Jr., 
El Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co., por- 
trayed a new fusion welding process 
which was developed by the El Paso 
company. 

Production Conference: (C. U. Dan- 
iels, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., chairman.) Two production ses- 
sions were held, the first being devoted 
to a symposium of drilling and com- 
pletion in high pressure areas. Papers 
on experiences in Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Texas were presented. 
A symposium on proper production 
methods was a feature of the second 
production conference held on Monday 
afternoon. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas Sales 
Conference: (George F. B. Owens, as- 
sistant vice president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., chair- 
man.) Gas at work in the war produc- 
tion front was the theme of this meet- 
ing. A strong array of leading indus- 
trial and commercial gas men and 
equipment manufacturers presented pa- 
pers on the use of gas in war factories, 
army and navy bases and camps. Sug- 
gestions were of immediate importance 
and interest because of the unprece- 
dented expansion of industrial gas out- 
puts and the tremendous quantities of 
industrial gas lines throughout the 
country. Chairman Owens pointed out 
that industrial gas up to the present 
time has met exacting requirements 
laid down for it. 
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Residential Gas Sales Conference. 
‘C. B. Wilson, new business manager, 
Arkansas - Louisiana Gas Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., chairman.) The two resi- 
dential gas sales conferences brought 
'o the floor the many war-time prob- 
lems which are now facing sales exec- 
utives. Among those discussed were the 
nosition of the gas appliance manufac- 
turers in the war and in the post-war 
period. Henry O. Loebell, Surface Com- 
bustion Division, New York, N. Y., 
presented a resume of the experience 
of a Canadian gas company after 30 
months of war. The question of war- 
time advertising was handled by D. C. 
Schnabel, Bozell & Jacobs, Houston, 
Texas. 

The second residential sales confer- 
ence featured a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Building Tomorrow’s Sales 
Today.” The questioner was Chairman 
Wilson. The panel participants were: 
F. M. Rosencrans, The Gas Service Co. : 
Walter C. Beckjord, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp.; W. M. Jacobs, Southern 
California Gas Co.; Chester L. May, 
Community Natural Gas Co.; R. D. 
Maxson, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois; J. French Robinson, The 
East Ohio Gas Co.; and Frank C. 
Smith, Houston Natural Gas Corp. 

Among the topics discussed were: 
“Use of Salesmen as Servicemen,” 
“Servel’s Home Volunteer Program,” 
“Methods of Informing Consumers of 
How to Conserve,” “The Value of 
Home Service Today,” “The Use of 
Traveling Service Crews,” and “The 
Necessity of Keeping the CP Range 
Program Before the Public.” 


Accident Prevention Conference: 
(Q. R. Dungan, Cities Service Gas Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., chairman.) A sym- 
posium on streamlining the accident 
prevention program was presented by 
P. A. Alberty, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. A panel discussion led 
by A. W. Breeland, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas, took up the subjects of: 
“Job Training for New Employees,” 
“Employee Safety Meetings,” “The 
Physical Examination Program,” “The 
First Aid Training,” ‘‘Maintaining 
Physical Property,” “Investigating Ac- 
cidents and Developing Safe Practice 
Procedures.” 


Accounting Conference: (L. L. Dyer, 
comptroller, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, chairman.) Two sessions 
were held with L. L. Dyer presiding 
over the first session, and Oakah L. 
Jones, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., presiding over the sec- 
ond. The problems of reorganizing the 
commercial offices and the general ac- 
counting departments for the defense 
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efforts were touched upon. The selec- 
tion and training of new employees, 
job analysis, and salary standards were 
other topics. Insurance played an im- 
portant role in these discussions, as did 
developments of internal audits for de- 
partments other than general and com- 
mercial accounting. 


Distribution Conference 


The problems of maintaining service 
to gas consumers during enemy attack; 
the methods used to combat sabotage; 
the policies adopted to inform and in- 
struct the customer on actions he should 
take with regard to gas service during 
emergency conditions; the development 
and use of substitutes in place of crit- 
ical materials: these and numerous 
other topics related to the war effort 
kept the delegates to the 19th Annual 
Distribution Conference jumping from 
one meeting to the next. 

The opening session of the confer: 
ence took place on Monday morning at 
the St. Charles Hotel, with C. S. Gold- 
smith, Distribution Committee chair- 
man, presiding. Delegates were wel- 
comed to New Orleans by H. E. Meade, 
vice president of operations, New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc. Two other 
speakers completed the program. These 
were A. V. Brashear, Michigan Consol- 
idated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., who 
discussed “Adjustment Mechanics of 
a Tin Diaphragm Meter,” and C., E. 
Smith, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., who.spoke on “Engine Adjust- 
ments for War-time Fuels.” 

During the afternoon, the distribu- 
tion meeting broke up into two lunch- 
eon conferences; (1) Meters, with J. H. 
Collins, chairman, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., presiding; (2) Construc- 
tion and Maintenance, with T. H. Ken- 
dall, chairman, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., presiding. Among the top- 
ics discussed at this meeting were “The 
Formation and Function of the Utility 
and Defense Organization,” “The Use 
of Blackout Lights,” and “The Methods 
of Extinguishing Fires in Broken 
Mains.” 

The second meeting of the Distribu- 
tion Conference took place Tuesday 


- afternoon in the form of a luncheon 


conference on work on consumers’ 
premises. H. W. Nicolson, chairman, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., presided. The following 
topics were discussed at this meeting: 
(1) “Methods of Venting Appliances,” 
discussion leader, Herman G. Horst- 
man, Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; (2) “The ‘Repeat’ 
Call Problem,” discussion leader, Wil- 
ber T. Collins, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; (3) “Educating Our 
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Customers to Light Up and Help Main- 
tain and Operate Their Equipment,” 
discussion leader, D. S. Bittinger, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; (4) “Conservation of Tires 
and Automotive Equipment,” discus- 
sion leader, H. W. Nicholson, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

The distribution conference recon- 
vened on Wednesday for a general 
meeting under Chairman Goldsmith. 
Alexander Forward, managing direc- 
tor, American Gas Association, New 
York, N. Y., told the delegates how the 
Association was streamlining its war 
efforts. 

The discussion of street tools devel- 
oped to facilitate distribution system 
maintenance was directed by F. A. En- 
gel, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 
Co., Elizabethtown, N. J. R. B. Allen, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, Mich., presented a paper on “Re- 
conditioning Steel Mains in Detroit.” 

The distribution conference closed 
Wednesday afternoon with a joint sym- 
posium on the protection of property 
and personnel during the period of the 
war emergency. 


Special Events 


With Chairman Robinson presiding, 
a majority of the delegates attended the 
gas industry luncheon in the Blue Room 
on Tuesday. Four notable talks were 


given, with Alexander Forward speak- 


ing on “On the Washington Front’; 
Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, on “The Home Service Pro- 
gram’; O. C. Waters, assistant to the 
president, Atlanta Gas Light Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., on “Mobile Kitchen for Ser- 
vice Crews”; and J. Ernestine Becker, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., on “War-time Nutrition and Food 
Conservation.” 

High point of interest at the break- 
fast of the Gild of Ancient Supplers 
was the informal talk on the appliance 
situation, with latest reports on Wash- 
ington’s attitude, given by Suppler W. 
E. Derwent, president of the A.G. A. 
E. M., and vice president, Geo. D. Ro- 
per Corp. Twenty-four members were 
present, to be presided over by Joe A. 
Mulcare, Mulcare Engineering Co., 
New York, N. Y., who reported on the 
sectional activities of his group. 

Very popular was the open house 
stag held Tuesday night with leading 
manufacturers in the industry playing 
hosts to more than 500 delegates. Art 
Kerr, of the Tulsa, Okla., office of 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., was 
in charge of this stag dinner. 

Abstracts of papers presented at the 
meetings are published on page 44. 
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A.G.A.Chemical Conference in New York 


PROGRAM of urgent timeliness 

was presented at the joint confer- 
ence of the Production and Chemical 
Committees of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation which was held May 25-26 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y. Normally a three-day event, this 
year’s meetings were restricted to two 
days in order that key chemists and 
production men could get back to their 
jobs promptly. 

R. J. Sheridan, head analyst of The 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co., and 
chairman of the chemical committee, 
and Raymond H. Arndt, superintend- 
ent of gas manufacturing, Consolidat- 
ed Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., and chairman of the 
gas production committee, were co- 
chairmen of the conference. 

Following the welcoming address of 
Major Alexander Forward, managing 
director, A.G.A., on Monday morning, 
delegates heard discussions of specific 
production problems. L. J. Willien, 
Public Utility Engineering & Service 
Corp., Chicago, IIl., spoke on “Increas- 
ing Plant Capacity to Meet War-time 
Demands.” E. W. P. Smith, The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
spoke on “Electric Arc Welding in Gas 
Plant Maintenance,” and Dr. W. C. 
Rueckel, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
discussed “New Principles in Heating 
Koppers-Becker Coke Ovens.” 

The Monday afternoon session was 
devoted to chemical subjects. W. M. 
Pierce, chemical engineer, Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., Bos- 
ton, Mass., described “‘Scientific Meth- 
eds Applied to Accident Prevention,” 
and Louis Shnidman and Jesse E. Yeaw, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., 
spoke on “Corrosion of Stainless Steel 
by Flue Gases.” Frieda Fuchs, The 
Pennsylvania State College, presented 
a paper on “Microanalysis of Ash.” 
A discussion of “Selection of Coals for 
Wartime Carbonization by Means of an 
Improved Engineering Model of the 
Coke Oven” was given by V. J. Altieri, 
M. C. Cryan and J. H. Swiniarski, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Ever- 
ett, Mass. 

The report of the gas conditioning 
committee was presented Monday aft- 
ernoon. H. D. Lehman, The Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Gas Works Co., and Dr. 
Ek. W. Guernsey, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., served as chairman and 
vice chairman, respectively, of this 
committee. 

On Tuesday morning a joint session 
of the Production and Chemical Con- 
ference and the Motor Vehicle Confer- 
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ence, which was held concurrently, 
took place. Following this joint ses- 
sion, there was a discussion of various 
aspects of national defense as it relates 
to the gas industry, including such sub- 
jects as “Occupational Readjustments,”’ 
“Increasing Plant Capacity,” and “Pro- 
tection of Properties.” 

Luncheon meetings devoted to infor- 
mal discussions of specific problems 
concluded the Tuesday afternoon con- 
ference and the gas production com- 
mittee sponsored simultaneous meet- 
ings on “Carbonization of Coal,” “Pro- 
duction of Carburetted Water Gas,” 
and “Production of High B.t.u. Gas.” 

W. R. Fraser, experimental engineer, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, served as chairman of the chem- 
ical luncheon meeting. Short presenta- 
tions prepared by his group included: 
“Quantitative Determinations by Gas 
Liberation,” by Dr. E. G. Seil, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; “Dehydration of Tar 


CALENDAR 


June 


Canadian Gas Association, 35th Annual 
Meeting—Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Can- 
ada, June 4-5. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association Sales and 
Advertising Section Meeting—Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., June 4-5. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Semi-Annual Meeting—Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 8-10. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association Account- 
ing Section Meeting—Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 11-12. 


Public Utilities Advertising Association 
-—Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
June 22-23. 


American Home Economics Association 
—Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., June 22-24. 


“ American Society for Testing Materials 
— Chalfonte-Faddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 22-26. 


September 


Mid-West Gas Association Annual Gas 
School and Conference—Ames, Iowa,, 
September 8-10. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association Annual 
Convention — San Francisco, Calif., Sep- 
tember 28. (Probably executive meeting 
only.) 

24th Annual Convention, American Gas 
Association—{The A.G.A. Executive Board 
cancelled the annual convention at its 
meeting in New Orleans, May 4. (See 
page 34.) 


October 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion—Chicago, II]l., October 5-9. 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 13th Annual Meeting—Wichita, 
Kan., October 13-15. 


November 


American Petroleum Institute, 23rd An- 
nual Meeting — Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., November 9-13. 


Mid-Southwestern Gas Association Meet- 
ing—Dates not definite. 


Emulsions,” by C. J. Lueders, Lynn. 
Mass.; “Wash Oil Inhibitors,” by Dr 
QO. W. Lusby, Baltimore, Md.; “Ammo- 
nium Sulphate Production,” by Wil- 
liam Tiddy, New York, N. Y.; and 
“Shortages of Vital Materials,” by 
L. M. Van der Pyl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. L. Robey, chief chemist, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., was chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
chemical committee. 
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Wisconsin Association Elects 
Officers Through Mail Ballot 


OTING members of the Wisconsin Utili- 

ties Association indorsed the selections of 
the nominating committee and by mail ballot 
recently elected the following officers for the 
fiscal year beginning May 1: 

Edward R. Felber, vice president and sales 
manager, Madison (Wis.) Gas & Electric Co.., 
president; John G. Felton, district manager 
and a director of the Northern States Power 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis., vice president; and D. W. 
Faber, secretary, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Milwaukee, treasurer. 

‘Mr. Felber succeeds L. F. Seybold to the 
presidency and Mr. Faber succeeds L. T. 
Smith as association treasurer. Mr. Felber 
was chairman of the Commercial Section in 
1929 and chairman of the Mid-West Regional 
Gas Sales Conference of the American Gas 
Association in 1940. He graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin Mechanical College 
in 1922 and began work for the Madison Gas 
& Electric Co. while attending the university. 
He became a full-time employee of the com- 
pany that year and in 1928 was made sales 
manager. He became vice president in 1937 
and a director in 1939. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
Elects Officers at Meeting 


Officers elected at the 37th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Mid-West Gas Association held at 
Sioux City, Iowa, April 13 were as follows: 
H. K. Wrench, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Gas 
Light Co., president; 
T. E. Rooke, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, I1l., first vice 
president; C. A. 
Bland, Iowa Power & 
Light Co., Des Moines, 
lowa, second vice 
president; R. B. Sear- 
ing, Sioux City (Iowa) 
Gas & Electric Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

The 1942 Gas School 
and Conference of the 
and Conference is 
scheduled to be held in Ames, Ia., Sept. 8-10. 
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Pennsylvania Gas Men 
Hold Dinner Meeting 


The May meeting of the Pennsylvania Nat- 
ural Gas Men’s Association was held on May 
22 at the Pittsburgh Athletic Association, 
Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa. Principal speaker 
was Emil Hofsoos, vice president, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “Wartime Opportunities in Custom- 
er Relations.” The association held a golf 
party at the Pittsburgh Field Club, June 2, 
according to B. H. Smyers, Jr., secretary. 
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wartime nutrition service 
that Gas Companies 
are now offering 


it’s scheduled for the June 13 


Watch for this advertisement. 


issue of The Saturday Evening Post to tie in with the important, 
authoritative story on the National Nutrition Program by Paul V. 
McNutt, Director of the Office of Defense, Health and Welfare. 


AS COMPANIES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY are 
performing a valuable wartime service through 
their wholehearted support of the government’s Nutri- 
tion Program. The work they are doing is important, 
not only to the health and welfare of our people, but 
also to the winning of the war itself. 


We of Servel feel that this service is so important— 
in building stronger Americans, stronger men and women, 
boys and girls—that we’re telling families everywhere 
about it. 


The advertisement on the opposite page, which ap- 
pears in The Saturday Evening Post during June, urges 
housewives to make the most of the expert home service 
advice their Gas Company its offering in the planning, 
preservation and cooking of foods that keep US fit. 


‘6Home Volunteer’’ Program Ready 


And to further aid Gas Companies in enlisting fullest 
cooperation of housewives in nutrition and conserva- 
tion, Servel has developed a comprehensive “Home 
Volunteer” Program. 


By this plan, your customers enroll as ‘Home Volun- 
teers” and sign a Consumer Victory Pledge. This entitles 


them to up-to-the-minute booklets on food-buying, 
meal-planning, and the care of appliances—booklets 
which Servel has prepared with the help of the Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services, and the Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Administration. 

In addition, to stimulate local enthusiasm in this pro- 
gram, Servel offers you newspaper advertisements, radio 
scripts, display material and other promotional helps. 


Today, plan to take advantage of the “‘Home Volun- 
teer’” Program. Put it to work creating interest in this 
important phase of America’s war effort. It will help 
to keep your name before the public, enable you to 
bring to your customers’ attention the qualities of the 
Gas Refrigerator and other Gas Appliances. 


Stays silent...lasts longer 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


GAS 


REFRIGERATOR 


WINS GOOD WILL FOR GAS AND GAS SERVICE 
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P.C.G.A.Technical Men Hold War Session 


HAT will probably be the last 

general gathering of technical 
leaders in the gas industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast for the war’s duration took 
place May 21 and 22 at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel in Los Angeles, when the 
Technical Section of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association held its Annual Spring 
Conference. About 200 delegates from 
the Western states attended. 

Keynote of the meeting hinged upon 
the present emergency, and when Tech- 
nical Section Chairman H. P. George, 
superintendent of transmission, South- 
ern California Gas Co., called the gen- 
eral session to order it was to bring 
speakers on the timely subjects of “Ad- 
justment of Consumer Service to War- 
time Conditions.” “The Protection of 
Personnel and Property,” and “War- 
time Curtailment of Construction and 
Maintenance Procedure.” The speak- 


ers on these subjects were respectively: 
Don C. Ellswood, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. (see page 99); E. E. Ellis, 
Southern California Gas Co.; K. B. An- 
derson, Coast Counties Gas & Electric 
Co., and C. P. DeJonge, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co. 


The general session meeting on the 
second day likewise was devoted to de- 
fense topics, covering the utility’s part 
in civilian defense and protective meas- 
ures taken for the maintenance of trans- 
mission and distribution systems. 

Speakers at the meeting were A. B. 
Newby, Southern California Gas Co.; 
C. D. Merritt, Pacific Lighting Corp.; 
F. E. Wilson, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.: C. F. Briscoe, Southern Counties 
Gas Co.; and W. M. Henderson, South 
ern California Gas Co. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to parallel sessions. The Dis- 
tribution Committee under Chairman 
R. L. Cook, Southern California Gas 
Co., covered such topics as special 
problems, constructions and mainte- 
nance, meters and regulators. The 
Transmission Committee under Chair- 
man F. F. Doyle, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., covered the subjects of pipe pro- 
tection, pipe line construction and 
maintenance, large volume measure- 
ment, and compressor plants. The Uti- 
lization Committee under Chairman 
H. W. Geyer, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., was devoted to two sessions: one 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
COMBUSTION CONTROL 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
SERIES B55G 


The B-55-G Slow Opening Dia- 
phragm Gas Valve is electric- 
ally piloted, and additionally 
acts to maintain a constant 
steam pressure at all times by 
throttling the gas flow and sec- 
ondary air in direct propor- 
tion. The operating principle 
of the B-55-G is the same as the 
conventional type B-55 dia- 
phragm operated fuel supply 
valve, with the additional fea- 
ture of the governor, which 
regulates the fuel supply to the 
burner in direct relation to the 
steam pressure and eliminates 
the undesirable “hunting as- 
pect” which is common to most 
throttling valves. Sizes: 1” to 
6” 1.P.S. WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG No. 51 containing 
complete specifications. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
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on appliance installation; the second, 
on house heating research. 


The first luncheon speaker was Frank 
Hanson, consulting illumination engi- 
neer, who discussed the problems of 
dimming out the coastal areas. This 
topic was particularly timely since the 
dimout along the California coast be- 
came effective during the latter part of 
May. The second luncheon speaker 
was Clarence J. Derrick, an authority 
on air raid precautions. 7 


New England Gas Ass‘n 
Holds Divisional Meetings 


[HE New England Gas Association held 
Operating, Industrial and Accounting Divi. 
sion meetings last month. | 

At the Operating Division meeting, held 
at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., May 
13, a gas main greasing demonstration was 
conducted by the Alemite Co. of Boston. Dis- 
cussion conferences of the Meter, Distribu- 
tion and Utilization, and Production groups 
were also held. The evening session was ad. 
dressed by William Laverty, Cambridge 
(Mass.) Gas Light Co.; J. L. Turnan, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gas Light Co.; W. C. Slade. 
New England Power Service Co.; and Hall 
M. Henry, Negea Service Corp. 

William H. Bliss, priorities specialist, Bos- 
ton District Office, WPB, addressed the In- 
dustrial Division which met at the Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, Mass., May 22, on “L-79 
and Other Priorities Developments, and AlI- 
fred V. Leudemann, Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Co.. 
spoke on “The Gas-Fired Steam Boiler in 
Off-Peak Periods.” Robert C. LeMay, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, act- 
ed as chairman for a round-table discussion. 

Discussion conferences highlighted the Ac- 
counting Division meeting at the University 
Club, Boston, May 26. Discussion leaders 
were: J. H. Allison and R. J. Daniels. Speak- 
ers at the evening session were J. O. Hill, 
New England Power Service Co.; L. E. Reyn- 
olds, The Connecticut Light & Power Co.., 
Hartford, Conn.; and C. G. Young, manager. 
Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Co., and past 


president, New England Gas Association. 


Pennsylvania Gas Ass'n 
Holds Annual Convention 


Delegates representing public utility gas 
companies throughout Pennsylvania met in 
Philadelphia May 18 for the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
with P. T. Dashiell, vice president of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., and president 
of the Association, presiding. 

Normally a three-day convention, the pro- 
gram this year was streamlined into a single 
day and evening session. 

Following Mr. Dashiell’s opening address, 
George S. Hawley, president, American Gas 
Association, and L. A. Petersen, vice presi- 
dent, Otis Elevator Co., discussed the impor- 
tance of gas in today’s emergency. 

The general sessions of the convention 
were addressed by Walter C. Beckjord, vice 
president, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.. 
Wilmington, Del.; George E. Whitwell, vice 
president, Philadelphia (Pa.) Electric Co.; 
N. W. Shefferman, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
and Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, whose talks were 
built around the theme of the convention. 
“Gas Industry Defense and the Road Ahead. 
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Made screws 
to fasten the 
hull of a power- 
ful PT boat 


It takes a stout metal for the job of fastening 
a wooden hull that is unbelievably stressed 
and strained as it pounds swiftly over wave- 
capped seas. Everdur™ is strong, yes, and 
corrosion-resisting too. These qualities are 
essential, but so is toughness and malleability— 
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that might 


have made this tank. 


freedom from brittleness. For these very reasons, 
Everdur has long been used for screws and bolts 
and water tanks and countless other things. 
These are also some of the reasons behind 
today’s unprecedented demand Ana EOwnA 
for Everdur copper-silicon alloy. i aioe 
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*Trade-mark of The American Brass Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 4265 


Everdur 
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COPPER- 
SILICON 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—G 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company «+ In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 


Weal 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ASSOCIATIONS 


P.C.G.A. Holds War-Time Sales Study 


HE Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Executive Sales Conference, spon- 
sored by the Sales and Advertising Sec- 
tion of that association, met at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 4-5. 

Sales and Advertising Section ofh. 
cers included: J. E. Kern, general su- 
pervisor, commercial sales, Southern 
California Gas Co., general chairman, 
C. L. Ferry, industrial engineer, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., commercial and 
industrial sales; Mrs. G. J. Meyer, 
Southern California Gas Co., home ser- 
vice; R. J. Phillips, engineer in charge 
of sales, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
domestic sales; and J. S. Spaulding, 
advertising manager, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., advertising. 

Following the opening address of 
Mr. Kern, a discussion of “Federal 
Limiting Orders and How They Have 
Affected the Gas Industry,” including 
Orders L-5-b, L-79, P-84, L-31, and 
P-46, was led by F. M. Banks, vice 
president, Southern California Gas Co.., 
and vice president, Pacific Coast Gas 
Association. 

Speakers at the Thursday afternoon 
general session included R. V. Davis, 


Southern California Gas Co., who 
spoke on “Results of ‘Check Chart’ 
Water Heater Service Program”; Bert 
W. Reynolds, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, who spoke on 
“How Dealers May Sustain Themselves 
During the War Emergency Period and 
Aid in Maintaining Appropriate Pub- 
lic Relations and Current Favorable 
Acceptance for Gas Appliances.” 
Parallel sessions of The Domestic 
Sales and Commercial and Industrial 
Sales Committees were held Thursday 


evening. 
© 


Florida-Georgia Association 
Discusses Timely War Topics 


Delegates attending the April 18 meeting 
of the Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia, held in JacksonviHe, Fla., heard 
Ralph W. Carney, Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Co., Wichita, Kan., deliver the principal ad- 
dress titled “War on Two Fronts.” 

Newly elected officers of the association 
are: Irwin J. Wynn, vice president and man- 
ager, Gainesville (Fla.) Gas Co., president; 
and John QO. Sholar, Florida Public Service 
Co., Orlando, Fla., secretary-treasurer. Since 
being elected to this position, Mr. Sholar has 
been commissioned a Lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps, and Mrs. Mildred M. Lane, Flor- 
ida Public Service Co., Orlando, has been 
selected to fill this office. 


20 and 75 TONS OF POWER 


GREENLEE 


y 
vETTT: UP TO 36-INCH 


No Extra Power 
Equipment 
Required 


You don’t waste time and money digging trenches 
when installing pipe underground with Greenlee Hydraulic Pipe 


Pushers. 


There's no pavement cutting, no tunneling, no backfilling, no repaving. 


Only a short trench is dug to accommodate the pusher and pipe, and one or two 


men pumping the handles can easil 
embankments, and railroad tracks. 


push pipe under sidewalks, streets, highways, 


Greenlee No. 790 Pusher will push 114 to 


4-inch pipe while the No. 795 Pusher, with a 75-ton hydraulic unit, will handle large 
drainage ducts, concrete sewer pipe, and pipe beyond 4-inch. Both Greenlee Pushers 
are built compactly into one unit, and are easily carried to the job and set up. No 


extra equipment of any type needed . 
Write today and learn how these Pushers can 


pushing. 


. the powerful hydraulic units do the actual 


save you money on every pushing job. 


SEND FOR 
NEW S-117 
PUSHER 
BULLETIN 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 


1946 Columbia Ave. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Menig, Rice Resign P.C.G.A, 
Manufacturers Section Posts 
O. MENIG, chairman, and A. F. Rice. 


- vice chairman, of the Manufacturers Sec. 
tion of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
have resigned their offices, effective June |. 
to enter activities outside the gas industry for 
the duration of the war, it was revealed }y 
Carl Swigart, P. C. G. A.’s manufacturers rep. 
resentative, at a meeting May 27 at the May- 
fair Hotel in Los Angeles. Mr. Menig was 
vice president of the Pacific Gas Radiator 
Co., Huntington Park, Calif., while Mr. Rive 
was general manager of the Occidental Stove 
Co., San Francisco. 

E. L. Payne, vice president of the Payne 
Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif... 
and R. G. Logue, vice president of the Ward 
Heater Co., Los Angeles, have been appointed 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, to 
serve out the unexpired terms of: Messrs. 
Menig and Rice, which terminate on Septem. 
ber 30. J. J. Delaney, general manager, Reli- 
ance Regulator Co., Alhambra, and E. §. 
Hoyt, Jr., president, Hoyt Heater Co., Los 
Angeles, were named alternate directors on 
the board of A.G.A.E.M., replacing Mr. 
Payne and Mr. Logue, who automatically be. 
come A.G. A. E. M. directors through hoid- 
ing office in the Manufacturers Section. 

The meeting adopted a resolution of appre- 
ciation on behalf of W. H. Vogan for the sex- 
vies he has rendered Pacific Coast manufac- 
turers during his term as supervisor of the 
Los Angeles branch of the A.G. A. Testing 
Laboratories. Mr. Vogan is being temporarily 
recalled to the Cleveland Laboratories. A fur- 
ther resolution of appreciation was extended 
by the Section to Mr. Menig and Mr. Rice 
for the work which they have done. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Weighs War Emergencies 


Inside and outside views of the gas indus- 
trys responsibility in the war emergency 
period divided attention at the annual meeting 
of the Indiana Gas Association held in Indi- 
anapolis, May 11-12. H. Carl Wolf, president, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Co., and former 
head of the Indiana association, presented an 
operating man ’s ideas about the handling of 
emergencies due to sabotage or enemy attacks. 

B. T. Franck, vice president, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Gas Light Co., discussed how to get 
and hold business in the face of war emer- 
gency restrictions. Service problems that are 
getting tougher with materials and personnel 
suffering war inroads were discussed by J. M. 
Pickford, Northern Indiana Public Service, 
Hammond, Ind.; and C. A. Peterson and 
J. M. McCaleb, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (See page 20.) 

i 


No A.G.A. Combined Gas 
Exhibits to Be Held in 1942 


Because of the uncertainty of conditions 
under which appliances and other utiliza- 
tion equipment will be sold and the predomi- 
nant attention to the war effort, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association has decided not to spon- 
sor combined gas exhibits at national indus- 
trial and commercial expositions this year. 

= ss 


C.N.G.A. June Frolic 


The 1942 June Frolic of the California Nat- 
ural Gasoline Association was held at the Al- 
tadena Golf Club, Altadena, Calif., June 6. 
according to W. C. Dayhuff, C. N. G. A. pres- 
ident. The event, annually sponsored by the 
association, featured sports and a dinner. 
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THE WHOLE INDUSTRY HAS 
BEEN WAITING FOR » » » 


NEWS 
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Weeks OF STUDY and discussion and organization have gone into this plan to help 
dealers weather the storm of restrictions and freezing orders, and also help appliance own- 
ers through a period when new appliances will be difficult or impossible to obtain. + The 
plan calls for dealers who have the necessary equipment and personnel, or who can get 
them, to act as factory-authorized repair and service headquarters, while continuing to sell re- 
conditioned appliances and such new things as may be on hand or available. « The plan 
is everything that dealers have been asking for —tailor-made to fit appliances, replete with 
things to use and things to do, something in which all branches of the industry can work 
together and help each other. « To name a few of the manufacturer and wholesaler contri- 
butions, there will be service manuals and periodic service bulletins, helpful procedures 
for training repairmen, assistance in getting tools and parts, advice in working out fair 
. - and reasonable price schedules for repair jobs and overhauls, and so on. « The P.G.GE.,, 
; on the other hand, will provide the advertising and promotional help to carry the story to 
| the public and impress on Mr. and Mrs. Homemaker the need for keeping on top of repair 
problems rather than waiting for something serious—and expensive—to happen. This will 
be done via newspapers, billboards and radio, and will begin immediately! « The bulletin 
officially announcing this program and carrying all the details should reach you soon. In 
it you will find the campaign slogan, “DURATION-IZE your appliances with timely repair. A war- 
time necessity!’’ We feel sure that as people come to appreciate the truth behind this slogan, 
dealers with a really top-notch repair service to offer will have all the work they can do. 
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THIS PRECISION 
ANUBIS 


Portable 
GAS BALANCE 


is built for 


FIELD USE 


Completely 


PORTABLE 


...-»-Weighs only 
20 POUNDS, complete 
with Carrying Case 


Here is a sturdy, precision-built in- 
Strument that will give you years of 
dependable service. It has all of the 
time-proved features of the previous 
model of ANUBIS portable gas bal- 
ance plus important improvements in 
design and construction. 

1. A new, larger front window per- 
mits easy reading of both extremes 
of the scale. 

2. Thermometer is mounted inside, 
completely submerged in the gas 
sample. 

3. All metal parts are heavily plat- 
ed for resistance to corrosion. 

4. Instrument is securely mounted 
on rigid metal base which has a cen- 
tral pilot hole that can be tapped 
with thread for any type of tripod. 


Get the full particulars on ANUBIS 
Portable Gas Balances. They are 
adapted for use at low pressures or 
vacuum under actual line conditions. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 


AMERICAR 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 E. 11th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
510 South Lansing Avenue Tulsa, Okla. 
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ABSTRACTS 


@ ABSTRACTS of papers presented at the 
American Gas Ass’n Natural Gas Section Con- 
vention, New Orleans, La., May 4-7, 1942. 


The Operating Experiences With Au- 
tomatic Closing Valves in a Natural Gas 
Transmission System — D. C. Palm, divi- 
sion superintendent, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. A high pres- 
sure valve assembly, closing automatically 
with a drop of pressure in the pipe line, has 
been developed in recent years and is now 
extensively installed on a long distance, large 
diameter, high pressure gas pipe line system. 
It will close automatically in case of a break 
in the pipe line on either side of the valve 
and will remain closed until manually opened, 
yet the valve is not affected by normal line 
pressure fluctuations due to service demands. 
The valve can be manually operated inde- 
pendent of the automatic control mechanism 
in a manner similar to the operation of any 
conventional hand-operated mainline valve. 


Spot tests of valves in service have resulted 
in the closing of the valve automatically 
whenever the differential in the reservoir and 
pipe line is approximately 55 |bs., which is also 
the differential on the two sides of the piston. 
The closing takes place automatically when- 
ever these pressure conditions are fulfilled, 
regardless of the rate of pressure drop. On 
an occasion during the past year, when a new 
loop section of pipe line was blown with the 
gas to remove foreign matter prior to placing 
it in service, the rate of pressure drop in the 
main line, which was the source of the gas 
supply for the blow, exceeded that which was 
anticipated. The result was that two sets of 
automatic valves closed. These were located 
at nine and 24 miles downstream from the 
point where the gas was released. Both sets 
of valves had closed 10 minutes after the be- 
ginning of the blow. The timing was verified 
by pressure recording charts on the system. 
This incident is the closest to simulating a 
main-line break which has been experienced 
and served as a further check on the satisfac- 
tory performance of the automatic valve. In 
the rather extensive operating experience in 
connection with automatic valves, there has 
not been a single case where a valve has 
closed irregularly on account of pressure fluc- 
tuations caused by load variations. 


Some Factors Affecting Mud Control 
and Completions in the Chickasha Field 
--Arnold F. Parr, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. In the Oklahoma gas field 
a recent serious blowout, wasting billions of 
cubic feet of gas and costing thousands of 
dollars, has caused operators in that area to 
re-examine their mud data on past wells to 
find mistakes that might have been disastrous 
and to prevent the recurrence of another 
blowout. To rely too much on native mud 
and to be indifferent toward mud treatment 
is to invite trouble. Mud logging was used 
on all of the Oklahoma Natural’s wells drilled 
in the Chickasha field. In a field of steep 
dips, probable faults, and barren areas, it is 
more important than ever that as much infor- 
mation as possible be obtained while the well 


is being drilled. The Charlson sand has a 
closure of more than 1400 ft. and in parts of 
the field the dip is almost vertical. These 
mud logs, which incorporate both an accu. 
rate measurement of the drilling rate at 4l] 
times and a running analysis of the mud for 
oil and gas content, are valuable for correla. 
tion. The mud logs were not used to replace 
electric logs, but rather to gain information 
prior to the time an electric log can be run 
and to supplement information obtained from 
electric logs. The mud logging unit is also 
equipped to give the operator detailed tech. 
nical information concerning characteristics 
of the mud. It is possible that this service 
could enable operators lacking technical mud 
information to avoid loss of time and money 
due to stuck drill pipe, difficulties in running 
electric logs, bad cement jobs, or blowouts. 


A Study of the Economics of Gas Pipe 
Line Design—F. W. Laverty and F. M. Mc- 
Nall, Clark Bros Co., Inc., Olean, N. Y.; 
Charles Hetherington, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; T. Y. Ju, 
Universal Trading Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
R. L. Huntington, School of Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. This paper has been condensed from 
a bulletin covering the design of long gas 
pipe lines which has recently been published 
by the Clark Bros Co., Olean, N. Y. In this 
investigation, such variables as pipe size, sta- 
tion spacing, compression ratio, and dis- 
charge pressure have been analyzed from thie 
standpoint of their relationship to the annual 
cost of operating a pipe line. Through the 
use of the calculus, it is believed that some 
light has been thrown on this rather complex 
problem of selecting the most economical 
combination of conditions which would make 
for minimum cost. The cost equations and 
their differentiation with respect to the sev- 
eral variables involved should point the way 
toward a quick solution of any pipe line de- 
sign problem. 


Remedial Work on Gas Wells as Prac- 
ticed in the Texas Panhandle—L. M. Bat- 
ten, Cities Service Gas Co., Pampa, Texas. 
This paper discusses some of the factors that 
prevent maximum recovery of gas from exist- 
ing wells, and presents certain methods of 
remedying these conditions. These methods 
are common in the Texas Panhandle district 
and may possibly be applicable to other 
areas. The most important subjects dealt with 
are improper completion practices, deteriora- 
tion of equipment, improper operating prac- 
tices, and abnormal declines. 


Running Liners and Production of 
Gas Through Liners in the Panhandle 
Field—C. I. Galloup, field superintendent, 
Texoma Natural Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas. 
After several years’ experience with gas pro- 
duction in the Panhandle Field, slotted liners 
set through the pay zone have become an 
essential part of this work. This applies par- 
ticularly to the northwestern area of this field, 
where many shale beds are found between 
gas pays. Generally speaking, the gas in this 
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area is found in dolomite, lime, and granite 
wash. The pays are found at varying inter- 
yals and are interspersed with lenses of red 
and blue shale. Before liners were used, these 
shales caved badly, reducing if not completely 
shutting off the lower pay section by bridg- 
ing the hole above them. This condition re- 
quired frequent cleaning out of the wells ia 
order to maintain production. These clean- 
out jobs were hazardous and often expensive 
due to the ever-present chance of going 
through a bridge into a charged portion of 
the hole. When this happened, the tools were 
blown up the hole, and consequently much 
wire line was ruined and many expensive fish- 
ing jobs resulted. These conditions brought 
about the use of liners in the field. 


Determinations of Reserves in Rela- 
tion to Recycling as a Conservation 
Measure—L. T. Potter, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas. A knowledge of the amount 
and character of the reserves which may be 
available for processing in a cycling plant is 
necessary to a rational determination of the 
following items of planning in connection 
with such a project: The decision as to the 
economic justification for the project. The 
design of the plan in respect to both the size 
and type of plant to be utilized. The plan of 
development used in drilling wells in the 
field. The plan of operation to be applied to 
the field. The items of information which 
usually are available or should be made avail- 
able as basic data are structure maps pre- 
pared from geophysical or other geologic in- 
formation, electrical logs of wells, studies of 
formation samples from wells, drillers’ logs 
of wells, studies of cores from wells, includ- 
ing analyses of cores, studies of rate of pene- 
tration recordings, tests of wells, including 
complete back pressure flow tests and distil- 
late recovery tests; records of well comple- 
tion, particularly with reference to the phys- 
ical equipment installed in the wells and to 
the results of preliminary tests showing pro- 
ductivity or characteristics of the wells. 


Theory and Application of Vibration 
Control—S. Rosenweig, president, The Kor- 
fund Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. The need 
of controlling machine vibrations is pretty 
generally recognized today. Wear on machin- 
ery, interference with precision adjustments, 
lowered efficiency of employees often result- 
ing in an increased accident hazard are some 
of the local effects of vibration and the re- 
sulting noise. The effect of vibration trans- 
mission is heightened both by the increasing 
use of machinery in residential sections and 
the growing density of industrial centers. 
Modern building construction also compli- 
cates the vibration problems. Steel and con- 
crete are excellent vibration conductors and 
present-day construction facilitates the pass- 
age of machine vibrations to all parts of the 
structure. Nor is this all, for vibrations are 
frequently carried through the soil to nearby 
structures, causing a nuisance that has often 
been the basis of legal suits. 

Today the accepted cure is to interpose a 
resilient substance or medium in such a way 
that its elasticity will absorb the vibrations 
and prevent the mischief their wanderings 
cause. The selection of the absorbing me- 
dium and its proper adaptation and installa- 
tion are discussed. 


Drilling Mud Problems on Deep Wells 
—C. A. Sullins, Union Producing Co., Shreve- 
port, La. A discussion of the drilling mud 
problems encountered in the drilling of three 
deep wells in three widely separated areas: 
South Texas, Southern Alabama, and North- 
ern Louisiana. 
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Remedial Work in Connection With 
Production Methods—J. H. Isherwood, vice 
president and general manager, North Penn 
Gas Co. and affliated companies, Port Alle- 
gany, Pa. Shortage of gas in Appalachian 
area, together with the Federal orders such 
as M-68, L-31, and many other regulations, 
has made the remedial work, in connection 
with production from gas wells, more impor- 
tant and necessary than at any previous time. 
Many wells which have been producing for 
years and have reached the border line vol- 
ume of production can be placed on a profit- 
able basis through further development work, 
which may consist of shooting at new or dif- 
ferent depths, or even shooting wells which 
never have been shot before. Wells in this 
category can also be drilled deeper. In con- 
junction with this work it is often necessary 
to replace a complete string of pipe, packer, 
etc. When work of this nature is successful 


ABSTRACTS 


it places the well on a profitable basis for a 
period of years and accomplishes the worth- 
while object of continuing the first invest- 
ment of the well for an added number of 
years. Cost data are given for wells treated. 


Drilling and Completion in High Pres- 
sure Areas—Frank E. Kendrick, geologist, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. When 
preparations are being made to drill in high 
pressure gas areas, one of the most impor- 
tant factors to be considered, whether the 
work is to be done by the operator, or con- 
tracted, is the selection of adequate drilling 
equipment. The discovery of deeper and 
deeper gas reservoirs, with their attendant 
higher pressures, has made. the problem of 
controlling these an ever-increasing challenge 
to the industry. We have seen the elimination 
of cable tools except in limited areas, due to 
improved rotary drilling technique. 
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A bomb—damaged surface connections—well goes wild— 
catches fire—craters—reservoir pressure dissipated—lost produc- 


tion... yes, it can happen here. 


It means dollars lost to you as a producer ... but even more 
tragic, it means a temporary or perhaps permanent reduction in 


No recognized insurance company will underwrite the lost 
potential production of a wild well. The Otis Tubing Safety Valve 
is a form of insurance, without a war clause, that will prevent just 
such a catastrophe. 


Installed at a safe subsurface depth the Safety Valve provides 
automatic control by shutting off all flow through the tubing the 
instant surface connections become damaged from any cause. 


Offering positive protection for wells in military areas, the 
Otis Safety Valves are available in two types. The Type C is actuated 
by Pressure Differential and is adaptable to all flowing conditions. 
The Type B is actuated hy Flow Velocity and is best adapted to wells 
with steady flow. 


Check with your nearest Otis Representative or 
write direct for complete information and details. 


Oris Pressure ConTROL, INC. 


Srenches: Houston, Texas; Hobbs, New Mexico: 


Representatives: Otis Eastern Service, inc., Wellsville, 
New York; Western Pressere Control, inc., Los Angeles 
ead Bekersfield, California 


Export Office: 74 Trinity Place, New York City 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


New Iberia, Levisiona 
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Lone Star Reduces Rates $2,071,140 


HE Federal Power Commission, on 

May 5, announced its order direct- 
ing the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, to reduce wholesale natural gas 
rates by $2,071,140 annually through 
establishment of a uniform 30¢ city 
gate rate for domestic and commercial 
gas to 280 communities in Texas and 
Oklahoma served by distribution plants 
owned by Lone Star Gas Co. and vari- 
ous affiliates, including Dallas Gas Co., 
Community Natural Gas Co. and Texas 
Cities Gas Co., effective May 15, 1942. 
The present gate rate is 40¢. 

The estimated annual savings to do- 
mestic and commercial consumers in 
the principal communities affected are 
as follows (based on sales for the 12 
months ended February 28, 1942): 
Greater Dallas, Texas, $686,000; Fort 
Worth, Texas, $315,000; Paris and 
Waco, Texas, $102,000; numerous oth- 
er communities in Texas, $895,000; 
Durant, Frederick, and other commu- 
nities in Oklahoma, $73,000. Besides 
the larger towns mentioned, communi- 
ties in Texas substantially benefited by 


the reduction include Wichita Falls, 
Sherman, Denison, Vernon, Denton, 
Gainesville, McKinney, Electra, Chilli- 
cothe, and many other communities. 

The commission allowed the Lone 
Star Gas Co. a return of 614%, or $2.- 
455,334 on a rate base of $37,774,368. 
The rate base represents the original 
cost of the company’s properties in the 
amount of $54,159,368, less accrued 
depreciation and depletion of $17,185.- 
000, plus $800,000 working capital. In 
arriving at the 30¢ gate rate, the com- 
mission found that the company’s rea- 
sonable operating expenses are $5,327,- 
746; annual depreciation and deple- 
tion, $1,677,534; and taxes, $1,585.- 
459. These costs, together with return 
of $2,455,334, entitle the company to 
annual revenues of $11,046,073, the 
order indicates. The company’s reve- 
nues for the 12 months ended February 
28, 1942, were $13,099,637 and were 
thus excessive by $2,053,564. 

The order followed a_ pre-hearing 
conference in Washington at which a 
waiver of hearing and acceptance of 


Natural Gas Rates 
REDUCED! 


NEW RATE TO SAVE RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CUSTOMERS $2,000,000 ANNUALLY 


To Our Customers: 


| 


By agreement, the reduc 
tion of $2,000,000.00 


onnvolly hos become 
effective to customers 
served by Lone Stor 
Ges System 
——— 


Lone Star Gas System 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants . 
Water Gas Machines 


Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This full-page advertisement in the Dallas 
News of May 26 explains to readers the 
recent $2,000,000 annual rate reduction 
which went into effect in 280 Lone Star 
towns on May 15. Message in the ad ad- 
dressed “To Our Customers” is written 
over the signature of Lone Star President 
D. A. Hulcy. The page ad will appear in 
all publications in those towns where the 
reduction in rates to domestic and com- 
mercial customers is effective. 


| the findings of the commission by the 


company, and acquiescence in the or- 
der by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, and the supervisor of pub- 
lic utilities for the city of Dallas, Texas, 
was accomplished. Representatives of 
the commissions, the city of Dallas and 
the Lone Star Gas Co. conferred with 
I’. P.C. Commissioner John W. Scoit 
and commission representatives at the 
conference on May 4, 1942, which was 
presided over by him. 

Lone Star Gas Co. owns approxi- 
mately 4400 miles of pipe lines in 
Texas and Oklahoma and transports 
natural gas which is ultimately con- 
sumed by domestic, commercial, and 
industrial users served principally by 
afhliated distribution companies. The 
principal sources of supply are the 


Texas Panhandle and East Texas fields. 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Purchases Ak-Sar-Ben Co. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., 
Phillipsburg, Kan., has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Ak-Sar-Ben Natural Gas Co., Ox- 
ford, Neb., according to an announcement by 
Reece McGee, president of the latter com- 
pany. No information regarding the purchase 
price was given. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. now 
owns 1100 miles of pipe line serving 25 com- 
munities in Kansas and 65 in Nebraska. With 
gas supplied from the Hugoton field in Kan- 
sas, the company’s Nebraska territory extends 
from Ogallala to New York and Exeter. 
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Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
Reduces Rates for 10 Utilities 


HE Federal Power Commission has announced its approval of 

new wholesale rate schedules for natural gas sold by the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America, Chicago, Ll., to 10 utility customers 
which will result in reductions of approximately $3,700,000 a year. 

The new schedules will result in a refund of $6,283,149.86, rep- 
resenting excess charges collected by the pipe line company during 
the period September 1, 1940, through March, 1942, from wholesale 
purchasers of natural gas. 

The new rates reduce the cost of natural gas to the following 
customers: Chicago District Pipeline Co., Iowa Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., City of Nebraska City, lowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
lowa Power & Light Co., Kewanee Public Service Co., Illinois North- 
ern Utilities Co., Princeton Gas Service Co., United Gas Service Co., 
and Central States Electric Co. 

Largest reduction is $3,490,777 to the Chicago District Pipe Line 
Co., which sells gas purchased from Natural Gas Pipeline Co. to 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. for resale in Chicago; to Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Northern Illinois for resale in Evanston, Oak Park, Cic- 
ero, Kankakee, Pontiac, Streator and other I[llinois communities; 
and to Western United Gas & Electric Co. for resale in Aurora, 
Elgin, Joliet and over 60 other Illinois towns. Chicago district also 
sells natural gas to the Northern Indiana Public Service Co. for re- 
sale in Crown Point, Elkhart, Hammond, Logansport, Nappanee, 
South Bend and a number of other Indiana communities. 
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Northern Natural Gas Co. Distributors 
Get Annual Rate Decrease of $320,000 


The Federal Power Commission has announced its order allowing 
optional wholesale rate schedules filed by the Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Neb., to take effect retroactively as of April 4, 
1942. The optional schedules constitute offers of reductions in the 
natural gas bills of approximately 24 distributors purchasing gas 
from the Northern company for resale in the states of Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota of $320,000 annually. 

Principal reductions are offered to Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., $27,937; Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., $58,861; Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., $69,511; and Minneapolis Gas Light Co., $50,405. 
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Panhandle Eastern Asks F.P.C. 
For Certificate of Convenience 


The Federal Power Commission has announced its receipt of a 
joint application filed under Section 1(c) of the Natural Gas yy 
as amended, by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries, Illinois Natural Gas Co. and Michigan Gas 
Transmission Corp., for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
covering applicants’ integrated natural gas system. The principal 
place of ‘business of all the applicants is alleged to be in Kansas 
City, Mo. The system totals more than 1200 miles and serves more 
than 200 communities at wholesale. 


Snapped at Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s recent annual 
board of directors meeting were (left to right) standing: C. J. 
Quinn, President H. W. Sweatt, R. P. Brown, M. C. Honeywell. 
Seated: C. C. Buckland, W. S. Huff, George DuToit, and Vice 


President C. B. Sweatt. 


VORGLE TYPE 


REGULATORS INSURE ACCURATE 
INDUSTRIAL mis CONTROL, 


yy REYNOLDS Toggle Type Regulators 
for Industrial Gas Control, proved by 


performance in actual operation, guarantee 
smooth, constant outlet pressure and volume 
even though inlet pressure and volume are 
decidedly jumpy. Some of their outstanding 
features are: Removable Valve Pocket and 
Orifices—Side Hand Holes—Streamlining that 
Directs the Flow of Gas, increasing Capacity 
and Range—Pressure and Reduction* from 
Pounds to Pounds and Pounds to Inches W. C. 
—Single or Double Valve Construction— 
Spring or Dead Weight Type Adjustment and 
Equipped with or Without Pilot Control. 


*Body of Regulator is so machined that a poundg to pounds 
diaphragm casing or a pounds to inches W. Cy diaphragm 
casing may be used or interchanged. Also equipped witb re- 
movable inlet spool with orifices which permits installation of 
various sizes of orifices while Regulator is in pipe line. 


Representatives * — Branch Offices 
Eastern Appliance Co. 423 Dwight Building 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri 
Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit: 

No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 


Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


RESMMUDS GAS REGULAR DA Gd 


ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A. 


E. C. Joullian, president, Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has announced several personnel changes in 
his company, made necessary when E. A. 
Bartolina, general superintendent at Wich- 
ita, Kan., joined the Army Air Corps. W. M. 
Habbernigg, formerly superintendent at 
Blackwell, Okla., succeeded Mr. Bartolina. 
Roy Carlton was moved from Sayre, Okla., 
to become superintendent at Blackwell, and 
E. M. Holcomb, former local manager at 


Weatherford, Okla., has succeeded him. 


e e@ 

John J. Barada, director of safety and 
compensation, Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has taken over the duties of Dee 
W. Goodwin, who has resigned to accept a 
position as director of industrial relations 
with the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Mr. 8a- 
rada’s new title is director of safety and em- 
ployment. Mr. Barada became employed by 
Laclede in 1911. In 1916 he enlisted and 
served two years in the foreign service. Upon 
returning to this country he was again em- 
ployed by Laclede. In 1922 he became a 
safety engineer with the Scullin Steel Co. 


Three years later he again joined Laclede, 
wliere he has been steadily employed since 
1925. Mr. Barada is a Major in the U. S. 
Army Reserve, corps of engineers. 

e © 

Harrison Musgrave, non-technical em- 
ployee training supervisor, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co. and Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, has been commissioned a Captain 
in the Army Air Corps and will be stationed 
at the West Coast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter, Santa Ana, Calif., where he will join 
Robert W. Miller, former president, and 
Robert A. Hornby, former vice president, 
Pacific Lighting Corp., San Francisco, who 
have been commissioned as Captain and Ma- 
jor, respectively. 

Robert “Bobby” Decker, special sales 
representative, Southern California Gas Co., 
has accepted a Second Lieutenancy in the 
Army air force and will also be stationed at 
the Santa Ana air base, where he will su- 
pervise the baking for 20,000 aviation 
cadets. S. A. Bradfield has been appointed 
leakage engineer, L. E. Pickup, division en- 
gineer, and W. F. Conner, foreman of the 


with PITCO 


CONSERVES FAT - GAS - SPACE 
USE PITCO FRIALATORS 


Pitco FRIALATORS are not only 
a highly satisfactory dividend 
payer, but you can depend on 
them to Conserve Fat — speed 
up meal production—utilize gas 
efhciently—combat competition 
...and they produce a constant 
excellence of quality that is not 
obtainable otherwise. 

You—and every other gas executive—are vitally interested 

in war-time economies and gas conservations. Write us for 
information on the cooperation which we are extending to 


Your interests in saving fat, gas 
and space for Uncle Sam are 
identical with ours as well as 
every restaurant, hotel, club, 
cafeteria, lunchroom and diner 
in the nation. Stop each and 
every profit leak which is an 
automatic conservation plan. 


the Gas Companies. 


J. C. PITMAN & SONS, INC., 711-719 Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 


THE QUALITY OF 


PAYNEHEAT EQUIPMENT 
IS STANDING USERS 
IN GOOD STEAD TODAY! 


* * 
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Los Angeles meter shop of the Southern Cal. 
ifornia company, according to Elting Hen. 
derson, general superintendent of distribu. 
tion. Mr. Conner, who has worked in the 
meter shop since 1928, will succeed Harry 
A. Gregory, who retired June 1. 

e he 


At a meeting held recently at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Will C. Grant, adver. 
tising director, Lone Star Gas Co., that city, 
was appointed chairman of the Dallas Noise 
Abatement Committee. Mr. Grant’s appoint- 
ment was made by William Reynolds, ac- 
vertising manager, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., and president of the National Noise 
Abatement Council, which is sponsoring the 
National Noise Abatement Week, May 31 to 
June 6. Plaques will be awarded in five cities 
of different population groups doing the most 
to abate noises during the next year. 

ee 66 


Howard C. Clark of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 15 resigned to enlist in the 
United States Naval Reserve. Mr. Clark, the 
sixteenth engineer to leave the Laboratories 
for service in the armed forces during the 
past year, was a Laboratories inspector. Pre- 
vious to his appointment as an inspector, he 
tested different types of gas appliances. He 
joined the Laboratories staff in June, 1939. 
Graduating from Ohio Northern University 
in 1937 with a bachelor of science degree in 
mechanical engineering, Mr. Clark served for 
a time as Hardin County engineer at Ken- 
ton, Ohio. Later he was employed by the 
Hydrill Company of Pennsylvania and by the 
Ohio Forge and Machine Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio Forge and Machine Corp., Cleveland. 


D. E. Maloney has been promoted to 
agent of the Cleveland division of The East 
Ohio Gas Co., succeeding George S. Harris, 
who has retired after 36 years of service with 
the company. Walter S. Frick, who has 
been with the company 24 years, was ap- 
pointed assistant agent. Mr. Harris has been 
a member of the Accounting Section of the 
American Gas Association for many years. 
Mr. Maloney joined the company as assistant 
to the general superintendent in 1916. His 
new position includes directing the prepara- 
tion of the bills for the entire company, serv- 
ing 64 cities and communities in Ohio. 


George L. Ballard, for the past 10 years 
industrial sales engineer for the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been transferred to the Detroit office of the 
Panhandle system. For the past five years 
Mr. Ballard has been stationed at Springfield, 
Ill. He will now have charge of all indus- 
trial sales-promotional work for the company. 
A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Ballard was affliated with Cities Service 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., before joining Pan- 
handle Eastern. He was chairman of the 
Mid-West Industrial Gas Sales Council of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section of the 
American Gas Association during 1941. 

e¢ e@ 

J. William Ferguson recently resigned as 
assistant gas engineer, Canadian River Gas 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, to become associate 
natural gas engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
staff, Helium Plant, Amarillo, Texas, accord- 
ing to R. A. Cattell, chief, Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Division of the bureau. 

7 + 


Charles D. Byrd, who has been the chief 
statistician of the Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers since 
1936, has joined the Army and is in training 


at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 
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W. H. Vogan, supervisor of the Los An- 
geles branch of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories, has been recalled 
to the Cleveland Lab- 
oratory to engage in 
work directly connect- 
ed with the war effort, 
according to word re- 
ceived from R. M. 
Conner. director of 
the Laboratories. 
Fred Allen, who has 
been assistant super- 
visor of the Los Ange- 
les branch, will act as 
supervisor during Mr. 
Vogan’s absence. 

Mr. Vogan came to 
the Los Angeles 
branch of the Laboratory from Cleveland in 
April, 1939, replacing F. O. Suffron, who 
was then supervisor. At that time the Lab- 
oratories were developing and expanding and 
Mr. Vogan played an important role in super- 
vising the finishing of the new Laboratory 
building on Grande Vista Ave. in Los Ange- 
les and in the installation of equipment in it. 

ee 6©e 

Scott Hughes, legal counsel, Southern 
Union Gas System, Dallas, Texas, has been 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Army Air Corps, and 
has reported for duty at Miami, Fla. 

H. G. Connatzar, assistant treasurer, and 
T. J. Uhl, assistant secretary of the Lone 
Star Gas Co.. Dallas, Texas, have been elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively, accord- 
ing to D. A. Huley, president of the com. 
pany. The new officers will assume the duties 
formerly discharged by the late D. L. Cobb 
(see page 52 this issue of GAS). Mr. Con- 
natzar has been with the company 25 years 
and has been assistant treasurer since 1922. 
Mr. Uhl joined the company in 1919. 

ee e@ 

Harry Mark Shackelford, vice president, 
Johns-Manville Co., New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed executive secretary to John 
T. Madden, chairman of the U. S. Treasury 
War Bond Pledge Campaign for Greater New 
York. In his volunteer job for the mammoth 
campaign to run June 14-24, Mr. Shackelford 
will oversee the details in securing pledges of 
$1,900,000,000 savings annually in U. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps for Greater New York. 
Mr. Shackelford was a second lieutenant in 
the field artillery during World War 1. Fif- 
teen years ago he joined Johns-Manville in 
the sales promotion division and worked 
steadily up to his present ranking position. 

ee he 


Herbert H. McMurray, advertising man- 
ager, Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., has 
been ordered to active duty as a first lieuten- 
ant in the Army Air Corps and has reported 
at Shepherd Field, Texas. Mr. McMurray is 
a graduate of DePauw and National Univer- 
sities. He has been associated with the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. for the last 12 years, 
and also served as publicity director of Na- 
tional University. 


W. H. VOGAN 


Major T. J. Strickler, vice president and 
general manager, the Kansas City (Mo.) Gas 
Co., was re-elected a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting held in Chicago recently. Major 
Strickler is now starting on his fourth two- 
year term as director of this organization. 

e¢ °e 

L. B. Denning, Jr., vice president and 
operating manager for Community Natural 
Gas Co. and Texas Cities Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has announced the appointment of 
James M. Jacks to sub-district manager of 
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representing a full line for all 


~ needs of PRESSURE CONTROL 


Gas, oil, steam, water, air, at any pressure up to 2,000 
pounds, can be controlled and handled at reduced 
pressures as desired, by use of the proper C-F Regulators. 
For all pressures up to 600 pounds, standard designs 
are suitable. For pressures above that limit special de- 
signs are adapted according to conditions of use. Please 
state your requirements and suggestions will be offered. | 
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the recently established McGregor sub-dis- 


trict in the Gatesville district of Community 
Natural Gas Co. Mr. Jacks was formerly lo- 
cated at Gatesville. 
e¢.)hle 

C. B. Sweatt, vice president in charge of 
sales, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fred Kaiser as zone manager 
of the Chicago zone, replacing Charles L. 
Saunders, who recently resigned to associate 
himself with the War Production Board at 
Washington, as chief of the Instrument Sec- 
tion in the Machinery Division. Mr. Kaiser 
has been manager at Detroit for the past 
three years and prior to that time manager 
at Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. He started 
with the company as a service salesman in 


1926. D. J. Peterson, branch manager at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed branch 
manager at Detroit, succeeding Mr. Kaiser. 
Mr. Peterson has been with the company 16 
years. He was manager at Buffalo for the 
past three years and prior to that time was 


stationed at Chicago, Minneapolis and De- 


troit. He will be succeeded at Buffalo by 
Herman Seelbach, Jr., who has been at- 
tached to the air conditioning division there. 
ee h68 

First man from the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas 
& Electric Co. to be with the United States 
armed forces in both World Wars is Richard 
J. Stall, who has been field supervisor in the 
gas commercial department of that company 
for the past 13 years. Mr. Stall is now a Cap- 
tain in the Army Air Corps at Miami Beach, 


TRADE MARK 


e Truly precision-built products? 
made of finest grade materials; 
accurately machined; carefully 
tested. 


Preducts of KITSON CO. 


1500 Waxnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
MEMBER OF THE WELSBACH GROUP 


“KK .CQ” Guarantees Good 


Low and High Pressure 


GAS STOPS 


Silent 


proper preference ratings. 


KLIXON GAS CONTROLS 


Klixon Gas Valves and Klixon Room Thermostats are quiet, 
efficient workers. The thermally operated valves—free from 
solenoids—don’'t hum, stick or chatter. And the snap-acting 
thermostats are non-arcing and non-radio-interfering. They 
are the simplest, most satisfactory controls you can use for 
gas heaters. They are available to any manufacturer with 
Write for complete information. 


Spencer Thermostat Co. 


803 Forrest Street 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


NEED A DRILLING MACHINE ? 


For those “hurry-up" jobs this ''E-4" machine is just 


what you need. It is easy to handle, fast, and drills 


through stops, valves, and fittings which have been 


welded or clamped onto the main. Any size hole from 


7/16" to |". Either dry pipe or pressure mains... 
Interested? Write Dept. G-41. 


Decatur, lil. 


MUELLER CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fla. Captain Stall was a private with the 
Marine Corps overseas in World War 1. 
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Edwin J. Schwanhausser of Buffalo, 
N. Y., vice president, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., has been 
elected to the corporation’s board of diree. 
tors, filling a vacancy created by the death of 
Edward T. Fishwick (GAS, May, 1942. p, 
71). Mr. Schwanhausser has been a member 
of the Worthington organization since 1915, 
In 1929 he was appointed manager of the 
corporation’s Buffalo works and was advanced 
to the position of vice president in 1939. 

The board of directors has elected Charles 
Neal Barney of Scarsdale, N. Y., a vice 
president of the corporation. A member of 
the organization from 1918, he has been treas- 
urer since 1931, as well as the head of the 
corporation’s legal department. 

e s 


James H. Doak, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Meriden, Conn., was elected 
chairman of the Industrial Division of the 
New England Gas Association at a recent 
meeting of the division in Boston, Mass. At 
the same time. George A. Carlson, Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Gas & Electric Light Co., was 
elected vice chairman and Bernard T. Poor, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., was named secretary and treas- 
urer. 

6 e 

H. J. Carson, vice president, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. P. Bristow 
as chief engineer and J. T. Innis as assist- 
ant chief engineer of that company. Mr. Bris- 
tow was formerly assistant chief engineer and 
Mr. Innis, engineer of construction. Mr. Car- 
son and R. J. Organ, general counsel of the 
company, were recently elected directors of 
the company. 

& «¢ 


H. Stuart Johnston, former secretary- 
treasurer of the Gas Meters Association of 
Florida-Georgia for the past four years and 
gas sales manager for the Florida Public Ser- 
vice Co., Orlando, Fla., for the past 10 years, 
has been ordered to report for duty with the 
Army Air Corps. Mr. Johnston, who holds 
the rank of Captain, served with the Marines 
in the last war. 

e e 


Announcement of the appointment of T. A. 
Morgan as valuation engineer for Houston 
(Texas) Natural Gas Corp. has been made 
by Frank C. Smith, company president. Mr. 
Morgan succeeds the late Charles H. F. 
Horn. Mr. Morgan began work for the Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, in 1929. He 
joined Houston Natural Gas Corp. in 1939. 

e e 


Carl M. Hill, an employee of the Lone 
Star Gas Co. for 12 years, has recently been 
appointed assistant field supervisor of the 
production department. His assignment of 
duties will be made up entirely of work in 
the Dallas (Texas) office. Austin J. Har- 
grave has been appointed district production 
engineer at Coleman to succeed Mr. Hill. 


H. G. Texter, who has been connected 
with the Tulsa, Okla., office of Spang Chal- 
fant, Inc., for many years as sales engineer, 
has been transferred to the Albridge, Pa., 
plant of the company. He will be engaged 
in engineering work in connection with the 
company's large war production program. 

a € 

C. S. Worley, engineer and purchasing 
agent, Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., assumed his duties as vice 
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E MIGHT as well face the facts — this isn’t 
going to be any push-over. It isn’t something 
we can leave to the other fellow. We’re all in it and 


we ve all got to produce — fast. 


We can’t afford to guess about efficiency and we 
can’t waste any time in arriving at peak production. 
We need it now — yesterday, in fact. 


Efficiency in gas purification is just as important 
as in anything else. It’s just another link in this 
stupendous program of ours. And if there’s any 
question in your mind about your purification system 
or the purifying materials you are using, we urge 
you to consult Connelly today. Our engineers, backed 
by more than 77 years experience in gas purification, 
are at your service. They'll gladly submit unbiased 


recommendations without cost or obligation. 


Consult Connelly — today. 
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Want To Know What 
GOOD INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISING is? 


‘New manual answers that, and 
many other urgent questions 
about war-time advertising. 


FREE 
90 Pages of Practical Help 


The “Guide” demonstrates, by example, how 
our advertising, too, can help fight the war; 
1elp customers; help build a sound founda- 

tion for future business. 


Shows How Advertising Can 
Help Our War Effort. “A Guide 
To Effective War-Time Advertising’ con- 
tains actual cases, described by the manu- 
facturers concerned, illustrating how to 
use your space to transmit important tn- 
formation from where it is to where it is 
needed ; quickly, accurately, and economi- 
cally. In the “Guide,” business leaders 
tell what their problems were (many 
have not been able to sell a thing to regu- 
lar customers for almost two years), how 
they are using advertising to help solve 
current customer-relations problems, and 
what they are getting out of it. 


A VERITABLE 
“WAR ALBUM” 


The “Guide” is only our 
introduction to a collec- 
tion of up-to-the-minute 
case studies that will be 
sent to you without cost 
as they’re produced, if you 
order your “Guide’’ now. 


Want Advertising That Works 
Today? Today's conditions have in- 
creased rather than lessened the need for 
making business paper advertising xuse- 
Jul, informative, and specific. Every case 
illustrated in the ““Guide”’ is the kind of 
advertising that demonstrates its own 
worth; that needs no defenders! It shows 
how to make your advertising useful to 
your customers and prospects at a time 
when help is so desperately needed. 
The “Guide” will show how your company 
can use advertising today, not as a license 
to boast, but as a vehicle of communica- 
tion that will help you help fight the war, 
and help you build a sound foundation 
for future business. One copy is yours 
for the asking, if you'll ask before they’re 
all gone. 


GAS, 1709 W. 8th St., @ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send, without obligation, my free 
copy of “A Guide To Effective War- 
Time Advertising.” 
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president, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, during its convention held May 
25-27 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Worley had been previousiy 
elected to the office to become effective dur- 
ing the 1942 meeting. 

ee he 


William A. Roever, sales engineer since 
1937 for Clark Bros. Co., Inc., compressor 
manufacturer, first at the Dallas and later at 
the Houston branch office, has recently been 
called to military service at Camp Wallace, 
Texas. Lieut. Roever was graduated from 
Washington University with a B.S. degree in 
mechanical engineering in 1930. 

en) 

Hudson W. Reed. executive vice presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia (Pa.) Gas Works 
Co., has been elected a director of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. He succeeds Conrad 
N. Lauer, president of the same company, 
who served the association as president in 
1939, and who has long been a director of 
that organization. 

e e@ 


A. H. Bruning, commercial manager, 
Florida Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla., for 
the past five years, and president Gas Meters 
Association of Florida-Georgia, 1939-40, has 
accepted a First Lieutenancy in the Engi- 
neering Division of the U. S. War Depart- 
ment and has reported for duty in the Ca- 
ribbean Defense Command. 

e e@ 


D. E. Buchanan, vice president of Han- 
lon-Buchanan, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., has received 
a year’s leave of absence and has assumed 
duties as director of the natural gas and nat- 
ural gasoline section of the production divi- 
sion of District 2 of the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator in Houston, Texas. 

e e 


R. G. Follis, who started as an office boy 
with Standard Oil Co. in 1918, has been 
elected vice president and director to suc- 
ceed A. S. Russell, who has retired after 31 
years of service with the company. Mr. Fol- 
lis will retain his position as general man- 
ager of the manufacturing department. 


F. E. Rice, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., has been appointed chairman 
of the American Petroleum Institute’s Divi- 
sion of Production Central Committee on 
measuring, sampling, and testing natural gas 
and natural gasoline. George P. Bunn, also 
of the Phillips Co., is vice chairman. 

e e 

C. V. Allen, office manager for Texas Cit- 
ies Gas Co., Galveston, has resigned his posi- 
tion, effective May 31, to enter another field. 
He is succeeded by L. M. Spence, former 
credit manager for Council Bluifs (Iowa) 
Gas Co. 

ee 66 

L. S. Hamaker, general manager of Ber- 
ger Manufacturing Division of Republic Steel 
Corp. for the: past eight years, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of sales 
of the parent company, and will have his 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 

e e 

William R. Gignilliat, vice president of 
the Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has resigned his position to accept a 
commission as a Major in the Army Air 
Corps. Major Gignilliat served as a Captain 
in the first World War. 

ae * 

Leo T. Crowley, chairman and president 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been named ‘alien property 
custodian by President Roosevelt. 


Obituaries 


D. L. Cobb 


Delmore L. Cobb, 65, secretary-treasure: 
of Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, and the 
last remaining executive who joined the com. 
pany upon its founding in 1909, died sud. 
denly May 9. 

Mr. Cobb was brought to Texas from A+- 
kansas a year after his birth, his parents moy- 
ing to Corsicana, the first Texas city to have 
natural gas service. He graduated from South:- 
western University at Georgetown in 1898. 
His first step in the fuel industry was secre- 
tary of the Navarro Oil & Refining Co. where 
he remained 10 years. Joining Lone Star 33 
years ago, he had a large part in shaping its 
policies and organizing its records and ac- 
counting procedure. At various times Mr. 
Cobb was active in numerous associations 
connected with the oil and gas industry. 


H. R. Sterrett 


Harold R. Sterrett, 53, former president 
and member of the directorate of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Gas Light Co., died recently. 
He had been in ill health for two years, re- 
tiring from the presidency a year ago. He 
had been president of the New England Gas 
Association and of the Mid-West Gas Asso- 
ciation. Before coming to New Haven in 1929 
Mr. Sterrett was an executive of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Gas Works Co., the Counties 
Gas & Electric Co. of Ardmore, Pa., and the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Gas Co. He was elected 
president, New Haven Gas Light Co. in 1935. 


A. F. Crockett 


A. E. Crockett, 69, special sales represent- 
ative for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died May 20. Mr. Crockett 
had been associated with Jones & Laughlin 
since 1915 when he joined the organization 
as an engineer. In 1919 he was appointed 
manager of the bureau of instruction and 
later was made special sales representative. 
He devoted himself primarily to educational 
work, lecturing at colleges and before eng- 
neering and technical societies on the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products. 


A. L. Miller 


Arthur Leonard Miller, 51, new business 
representative of The Gas Service Co., Carth- 
age, Mo., died recently following a major 
operation. Mr. Miller has won national rec- 
ognition in numerous special Servel cam- 
paigns. Last year he won a trip to the A.G.A. 
Convention and a trip to Miami and Havana. 


J. A. Meredith 


Judge James A. Meredith, 67, chief of the 
Monongahela System’s legal staff, and one- 
time member of the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, died recently in Fairmont, 
W. Va. Judge Meredith had been connected 
with the Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service Co. since 1935. 

e @ 


T. F. Kittredge 


Theodore Franklin Kittredge, 55, Little 
Rock, Ark., died on May 9. He was district 
manager for the Dearborn Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., in Arkansas, Louisiana, and east 
Texas. He had been associated with this 
company since January, 1925. 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. _ inmvortant’ “ctveiond” “er 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” tation on special traitors. 
20100 St. Clair Avenue ° Chukad Cte Seo 


that’s Why “CLEVELANDS” 
Are Indicated for the Trenching Jobs 


Clevelands are “‘in the thick of it’’ digging trench on various 
U. S. Government projects and working on many utility pipe- 
line jobs necessary to supply the thousands of cu. feet of gas 
required in our “all out for victory’’ program. 


Compact, fast, flexible and mobile Clevelands are easy to 
operate. Rugged and amply powered for the toughest tasks, 
they are delivering maximum footage day in and day out, on 
every job and reducing to a minimum service interruptions. 


Illustration at the left shows the famous ‘BABY DIGGER’’— 
CLEVELAND MODEL 95—\the pioneer small trencher, known 
and used throughout the gas industry. Its wide range of cut- 
ting widths and all-around value have made the ‘“MODEL 95” 
supreme as a general purpose gas company trencher. : 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Se \io4 --- Your Business? 22g 
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Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to 
wipe it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms—by buying Defense Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that 
our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush 
the Axis once and for all. 


HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 


Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
c= a your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “BOND DAY” 
Save with U. S. Defense BONDS ® STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to Victory by ‘ 


1709 W. Sth Street 5 re ss Los Angeles, California 
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Vet y Lf yf Gas Floor Furnace (2) Temperatures for which rare-metal 
thermocouples are used. (3) Surface tem. 


Mi" cea 

erican Radiator & | ' ini 
We've prepared an inter- Corp., Box 1226, Picesbarch Pe. Sanitary peratures, such as roof, — dust, lining, 
sabes tindin tities den taite | ser oni fs , or retort temperatures and the temperature 
co _" name 7 Model: Saginaw Gas Floor Furnace. of the work itself rather than furnace or 
F amet ee Application: The manufacturer states that kiln temperature surrounding the work, 
J hazard can be reduced... the Saginaw Gas Floor Furnace provides (4) Where object is moving, is inaccess1 

*’ with comfortable, approv- carefree warm air heating at minimum op- ble, or where there are space limitations. 
ed, easy-to-use devices erating and installation cost. Description: The temperature-sensitive unit 
that save workers’ time or radiation head is mounted on the out- 
and lives. Though not a | : ee side of the furnace out of the hot zone 
manual on the subject, the where it picks un heat rays emitted from 
suggestions have been the object under measurement, thus regis: 


carefully weighed with ap- tering its surface temperature. 

j proved practices and found = — ft * © 

Y practical. May we send you : 2 ; High Pressure Regulator 

| Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 400 N. Lex- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Khe 2 Model: Emco “1001” High Pressure Gas Reg- 


E. D. BULLARD COMPANY BULLARD ulators (an addition to the present Emco 

San Francisco, California. “1001” series). 

mee new free on 58 describing personal safe- 
equipment and its use in preventing fall 

ladder, scaffold, derrick aa > ing dew whan 


Name 
Address 
City State 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND STOCKS 


Description: The furnace consists of an outer 
and inner casing, the latter enclosing the 


GA S-FIRED combustion elements and radiator, and 
forming the chamber from which warm air 


we SL TING EQUIPMENT enters the rooms through the register. The 


area between the two casings is the return 
air space. The deep combustion chamber, 
extra large radiator, efficient burner and 
general design provide proper combustion 
and ample surface for maximum heat trans- 
fer. The heat is regulated manually, or, by 
addition of necessary controls, can be en- 
tirely automatic. Available in four sizes— 
‘ with A.G. A. B.t.u. outputs per hour of 
14,000, 24,000, 35,000, and 49,000. 
© & 


Application: Provides an outlet pressure 
range of up to 60 lbs. per sq. in. maximum. 


Description: Furnished either for outlet or 
inlet pressure control. Designed to cover 
the entire span between 5 lbs. and 60 Ibs. 
with the same spring. Made in one size 
only with a 2-in. threaded connection for 
standard pipe. The manufacturer states 
that this regulator can be used to control 
air, natural or manufactured gas. 

LJ * 


Meter-Regulator Diaphragm 


Vulcan Proofing Co., First Ave. and 58th St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aicna Application: For practically all standard 
Radiation Pyrometer makes and sizes of meters and regulators. 
Fie Briel Co. Weserbury, Conn. Description: Made entirely of domestic ma- 
Aah terials.) The Vulcan material is a coated 
Model: Pyrovac Radiation Pyrometer. fabric. The coating which covers the fab- 
Application: Designed for recording, indi- ric is a synthetic compound of high flexi- 
cating, or automatically controlling tem- bility and resistance to all constituents 
. , in a and kilns above 900° found in various types of gases. No natu- 
ege . It is intended for use in measuring con- ral rubber is used in the manufacture. 
‘J TE I ity Fa nm Corp. trolling temperatures that fall into the fol- After the coated fabric is made it is fab- 
lowing classifications: (1) High tempera- ricated or moulded into a form to fit the 
tures out of the range of the thermocouple. _ particular appliance. In the moulding op- 
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eration a permanent set is obtained by a 
vulcanizing process. For tin meters and the 
metric type of meter, a loop is made sim- 
ilar to a leather diaphragm, except that in- 
stead of a straight sewed seam a vulcanized 
biased seam is made. For other types of 
iron and steel case meters a moulded dia- 
phragm is used. Results indicate that the 
design of diaphragm that gives the best 
roll and the least wrinkling of the dia- 
phragm will give the best performance. 
The moulded regulator diaphragms have 
ample fabric so there is no strain on the 
diaphragm regardless of valve movement. 


Automatic Heating Control 


J. Mueller Furnace Co., 2005 West Okla- 
homa Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Model: ‘“Seasonstat” 
Automatic Heating 


Control: “Cold 70.” 


A pplication: For gas, 
oil, or coal-fired 
automatic heating 
equipment. 

Description: Keeps 
the heating plant in 
step with the weath- 
er by slowing it 
down in mild weath- 
er and stepping it 
up in colder weath- 
er. The manufac- 
turer states that the 
**Seasonstat”’ pro- 
vides the home own- 
er with the same 
control over the op- 
eration of his heat- 

ing system as he now has over his radio. 

He can “dial” his comfort, for the control 

by controlling the heat produced—provides 

smaller amounts in milder weather and 
larger amounts in colder weather. 


Catalogs 


— 


Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., has issued 
a booklet titled “How Small Industries Can 
Go After War Work.” Purpose of the illus- 
trated booklet is to show small companies 
how to go after contracts or subcontracts 
through the Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., or through its Regional 
Offices in many cities in each state. A list of 
Regional Offices and addresses, the names of 
oficers and telephone numbers are included. 


@ Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y., has issued an 18-page 
booklet, “Robertshaw Thermostats for Com- 
mercial Cooking Equipment,” which gives 
information about the advantages, economies, 
and operation of thermostatic controls for 
commercial cooking equipment. The booklet 
covers various efficient types of thermostats 
for a wide range of equipment. Data con- 
cerning savings and improvement in cookery 
through correct use of heat, based on long 
series of tests using scientific thermostatic 
control is also presented. 


© Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has issued a 
bulletin (form No. SVN-654) on Suggested 
Installation Piping Connections, 1942 “N” 
model Servel Gas Refrigerators, using 44-in. 
wrought iron pipe. Pictures accompany the 
explanations of the connections. Additional 
copies of this Sales Service Instruction, form 
SVN-654, may be obtained without charge. 
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PRODUCTS 


WHILE THEY LAST 


-PROPANE 
BUT wat eS 


<ECOND EDITION 


A new edition of the HANDBOOK BUTANE- 
PROPANE GASES soon to be published 
makes it possible to now offer the current 
“2nd Revised” Edition, of which thousands 
have been purchased at the regular $5.00 
figure, at these Special Quantity Discount 
prices: 


1-3 copies $5.00 each 
4-10 copies . $2.50 each 
11-25 copies . $2.00 each 
Over 25 copies . $1.50 each 


(Plus Postage) 
CONTENTS: Semi-Bulk Distribution; Use of 
Butane in Buses; Combination Propane Oper- 
ated Utility Plant; Use in Internal Combus- 


PUBLISHED BY WESTERN BUSINESS PAPERS, INC., PUBLISHERS OF 


Bas 


1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 


A Limited Quantity 
2nd Revised 
Edition 


a _ DIscouNTS 


Soon to be Replaced by 3rd Edition but Ideal for Staff 
Education and Instruction on LP-Gas Fundamentals 


HANDBOOK 
BUTANE-PROPANE 
GASES 


Available at 


SPECIAL 
QUANTITY 


tion Engines; Design and Installation of Stor- 
age; Supply from Petroleum Refineries; En- 
gineering Data on the Lower Olefins; Do- 
mestic Appliance Testing and Utilization; 
Economical Comparisons with Coal, Oil, 
Electricity, Producer Gas, Manufactured Gas; 
Town Plants; Manufacture from Natural Gas; 
Special Uses; Volume Correction Factors; 
Transportation; Use with Other Gases; An- 
alysis and Testing; Properties of Mixtures; 
Bottled Gas Distribution; Bibliography; Cen- 
tral Plant Directory; Catalog Section. 415 
pages. If you live in Canada add 10% ex- 
cise tax; in California add 3% sales tax. 


We pay the postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BUTANE-PROPANE News—1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Keep abreast of the fast-growing 
L. P.-GAS Industry! 


Enter my subscription to start at once. 


for 3 Years at $2.50 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central Amer- 


ican countries (in advance), three years $2.50; all other countries, $3.00 per year. 
aN eas ES ticelag.n aa woes a: 


4 5c 0ss does da Geen 
pe ee ea oe a 


[] Check enclosed 


BUTANE -PROPANE 
Yows 


[] Send bill 
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Ickes Outlines Well-Spacing 
Laws to Illinois Operators 
ETROLEUM Coordinator Harold L. Eckes 


has outlined to Illinois operators the con- 
ditions under which wells may be drilled in 
Illinois fields closer than one well to 40 acres 
as required under Conservation Order M-68. 

Recognizing the proximity of the Illinois 
fields to war industry centers of the Midwest 
and on the Eastern Seaboard, the Coordina- 
tor announced that Illinois operators may ex- 
pect a relaxation in the spacing requirements 
of Conservation Order M-68 for those pools 
and fields where the physical conditions jus- 
tify such action. The arrangement does not 
require an amendment to Order M-68 but is 
adaptable under the provisions of the order, 
as it now stands, which provide for the ap- 
proval of exceptions for entire pools and 
fields under certain circumstances. 

Applications for exceptions to Order M-68 
will be accepted for the present time from 
Illinois operators and favorably considered on 
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the basis of well depth, where the physical 
producing conditions warrant, along the lines 
of the following approximate rules: 5-acre 
surface spacing for sand reservoirs at a depth 
of 500 ft. or less; 10-acre surfaee spacing for 
depths greater than 500 ft. and less than 
1500 ft.; and 20-acre surface spacing for 
greater than 1500 ft. and less than 2500 ft. 


Gas Industry Cooperation Is 
Sought for War Service Jobs 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., is seeking the co- 
operation of the gas industry in securing 
high-grade personnel for essential war jobs. 
The commission has undertaken a definite re- 
cruiting program to establish reservoir of ma- 
terial on qualified candidates for all types of 
high-grade positions, including executive, ad- 
ministrative, technical, industrial, and profes- 
sional (except law) for the purpose of sup- 
plying the needs of the war agencies. 

Gas companies are asked to designate some 
of their officials in vice president or general 
manager capacities to act as key source men 
in locating executive personnel from special- 
ized fields. These men should be capable of 
referring persons of government positions 
paying salaries of $4600 per year and up. 

Volunteers who will cooperate in this pro- 
gram may write to L. A. Moyer, executive 
director and chief examiner, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


New Procedure Accelerates 
A.G.A. Inspection Reports 


A new simplified procedure adopted early 
this year by the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories has greatly accelerated 
submission of inspection reports to individual 
equipment manufacturers. 

The inspection report is prepared at the 
plant as the last item of business and pre- 
sented directly to the plant manager or head 
of the company. In this manner a written 
record is made immediately available for his 
use in placing any necessary changes in pro- 
duction. The manufacturer may also report 
to the Laboratories inspector and thus clarify 
points which might not be understood. 


New Boston, Texas, Residents 
Get New Natural Gas Supply 


The Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Texar- 
kana, Texas, has completed a new gas line 
from Texarkana to New Boston, Texas, and 
applications from New Bostonians for service 
are now being answered. Location of war 
plants near New Boston has been responsible 
for a large increase in population. The line 
is an extension of the one serving the Lone 
Star and Red River war plants. 


Navy “E” Award Is Made to 
The W. J. Schoenberger Co. 


In a ceremony conducted by the United 
States Navy, The W. J. Schoenberger Co.., 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 10 was presented 
the Navy “E” award. 

The award, which recognizes the company’s 
record in production of ordance material, was 
made by Rear Admiral John Downes, Com- 
mandant, Ninth Naval District, Great Lakes, 
Ill., at an assembly of all the company’s em- 
ployees in the factory, 8810 Harvard Avenue. 
Each man and woman in the factory was pre- 
sented with the Navy “E” button. W. J. 


Rear Admiral John Downes, U.S.N., Com- 

mandant, Ninth Naval D®strict, and W. J. 

Schoenberger, president, the W. J. Schoen- 
berger Co. 


Schoenberger, company president, formally 
accepted the Navy’s award from Rear Ad- 
miral Downes. (See photo.) 

Admiral Downes explained that the Navy, 
since 1906, has been awarding the “E” as a 
distinction of excellence in gunnery, batiie 
practice and engineering among crews of 
Uncle Sam’s warships and airplanes. 
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“The Flow Line” Is New 
Merco Nordstrom Magazine 


First issue of The Flow Line, a magazine 
of measurement and control, dedicated to 
‘those who make the wheels go ’round in the 
gas, oil and process industries,’ made its ap- 
pearance recently. It is published by the 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The opening article of the first issue of 
The Flow Line was edited by Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, president of the company, and was 
titled “Our War Work.” A feature article 
of the 20-page issue is “Pressure Regulation 
—The Utopian Viewpoint in Relation to Ac- 
tualities,’ by Allen D. MacLean, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, Pittsburgh Equita- 
ble Meter Co. Editor of the publication 1s 
R. S. Reed, Jr. It is published at 400 Lex-. 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F.P.C. Permits Cabot Corp. 
To Sell Pipe Line Facilities 


The Federal Power Commission has an- 
nounced its order authorizing the Cabot Gas 
Corp. to abandon its natural gas pipe line 
and other property located in Monroe county, 
New York, by sale and transfer to the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp. for $100,000 pur- 
suant to the terms of an application filed by 
the Cabot company under Section 7(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act. The property involved 
consists principally of 101,875 ft. of 14-in. 
welded steel pipe and unlimited franchises 
for the rendering of natural gas service in 
the towns of Gates, Chili, Wheatland and 
Greece in Monroe county. All of applicant’s 
natural gas requirements have been pur- 
chased from its parent company, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., at the New Yorhk- 
Pennsylvania boundary. 
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